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^teface. 



I HAVE told my " old, old story," and write my Preface last ; 
and I suppose it is equally true of most readers that a Pre- 
face is the last thing they read. Yet the Preface is only a 
message of few words, to explain what is coming, — that in 
these pages I have tried to drive away some of those dark 
theological clouds that hide the sunshine of the Gospel, and 
help to keep out the Light : and that I have endeavoured to 
magnify the truth of the Fatherhood of God, and •' the sweet 
reasonableness" of the Gospel of His Son. For the rest, I 
have rebuked some of those sins that a Christian man ought 
to put far from him. And so my little book goes forth on its 
errand, to be of some help, I trust, to those who meet with it 
on their way. 

EDWARD HUSBAND. 

St. Michael's Vicarage, 
Folkestone, 

September, 1884. 
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1ST Epistle General of St. Peter hi. io. 
"And see good days." 

Depraved and corrupted must that man be, 
who deHberately and with satisfaction to him- 
self wishes his brother man ill. Such beings, 
though the world is not altogether without 
them, are, I am thankful to think, a very 
limited minority. If it be in many cases 
but a form ; if our words have too often 
degenerated into the rote of a mere custom, 
still they have the sound of what is good, not 
ill. I mean for instance, such common saluta- 
tions as ** good night," " good morning," or 
proposing a person's "good health." Even 
with two men who are enemies, whatever they 
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may think, there is no such phrase in existence 
as, "I wish you bad night," or "bad morning," 
or- "bad health." As I said just now, some 
use these salutations who do not really mean 
what they say, like some letters that contain 
written falsehood when they begin with "dear," 
and end with " truly yours." But still we say 
" good night ; " and the happy thought is this, 
that those who mean what they say are a great 
majority in the world. Deep down in the scale 
of all that is untrue, ignoble, and unmanly, 
must he be, who is not able to say to his fellow 
man the good wish of my text to-night, " May 
you see good days." It is a most strange, 
remarkable, and bewildering thought, that the 
greatest ills men impose upon each other, are 
spoken under the cloak of religion. When a 
man, under the influence of drink, uses a profane 
oath, and by that unholy word consigns his 
neighbour to a pain of eternal banishment 
from God, at least I am glad to think that he 
does not probably really wish his fellow man 
that unending punishment. But there are 
those, sober in reason and in body, who hurl 
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broadcast the most awful threats of unending 
punishments at those who are not ** keeping 
whole and undefiled*' that particular " Catholic 
faith," which has best commended itself to 
their own minds. We complain very often 
of bad language in the streets ; but I fear there 
is very often bad language in the pulpit. True 
religion is the gentlest, the most loveable 
Angel that walks the earth. If it be filled with 
zeal like Cherubim and Seraphim, still it has 
the gentleness of the Angels that sang over the 
Judaea hills, on the first Christmas night so 
tenderly, that they woke not even the little 
children that lay sleeping in Bethlehem. If 
religion be a ministering angel, that which 
it ministers to men is love. Sectarianism 
preaches a ministry of condemnation ; but 
true religion preaches Salvation. I think 
it will be an easy assertion to prove, that 
true religion can only have wishes that are 
good. Is Love the ruling principle of true 
religion ? Yes. Speaking of St, John's Epistles, 
a writer has sweetly said, ** Light and Love 
make up St. John's beautiful conception of 
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God." " God is Love." If you have granted 
these two propositions, then you have assented 
to the truth of my argument, for the Bible says 
in the 13th chapter of the Romans, — " Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour." 

Religion then, like a blessed angel in the 
world, speaks to men, and says, " I am a 
messenger from God, with this divine wish, 
that 'you may see good days.'" 

'* Good days." Can you measure that word 
'* good?" When that ** good " applies to God's 
gifts, can you measure it ? Have you any 
line long enough that will measure God's 
gifts all round ? One of our beautiful Collects 
says, No. " O God, Who hast prepared for 
them that love Thee, such good things as pass 
man's understanding.*' Have you any line or 
plummet that will fathom the deep ocean of 
God's goodness ? St. Paul says, No. " To 
know," he says, '* the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge.'' Or again, in the Epistle to 
the Philippians : *^ The peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding.'* 

You cannot, then, measure God's gifts. You 
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may be able to measure the great mountains, 
and the circumference of worlds, but no line, 
however long, will encompass God's goodness ! 
Of good things, I ask, what does He give us ? 
I might answer it by saying : " What does He 
not give us ?" One of the most touching of all the 
Bible Parables will give us the answer as to how 
many good things God gives us. It is in that 
touching Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
returning prodigal is given a wealth of good 
things. A welcome home, a free pardon, a 
" best robe," a ring for his finger, shoes for his 
feet, a fatted calf for the feast, and music and 
dancing. Surely,there was a wealth of goodgifts? 
But the elder son had the greater gift, for he had 
everything ! The father " said unto him, Son, 
thou art ever with me.andall that I have is thine /" 
Nothing less than this is the extremity of God's 
goodness to us ! — " Son, thou art ever with 
Me, and all that I have is thine ! " As St. 
Paul thought of these things, and what God in 
His love and mercy had given us, he was so over- 
come that he could hardly dare speak his thanks. 
As he thought of the gift, it was so wondrously 
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great, that he did not attempt to name it in so 
many words ; he only said this, — " Thanks be 
unto God for His unspeakable gift." That was 
enough. It was to him at that moment " an un- 
speakable gift." But we shall not do wrong to 
name that gift, for it is the corner-stone of our 
religion, and the altar of our Temple. What 
God gave us you will find named in the 3rd 
Chapter of St. John, and the well-known i6th 
verse : *'For God so loved the world,that He gave 
His only-begotten Son." There could be no 
greater gift than this ! It is the richest gift 
that God Himself could give. 

Then another of His great rich gifts is the 
gift of His Holy Spirit. In that gentle Spirit 
of Love He has given us a Sanctifier, a Com- 
forter, a Peacemaker. " I will pray the Father," 
said. Jesus, "and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever. '* 

But this is not all. Not only has He given 
us His only-begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit 
of Comfort, but also He has given us, as a gift, 
" the power of an endless life." That gift 
is named in the ist Epistle of St. John, the 
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5th chapter and the nth verse, — " God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in His 
Son." Then another gift is " our daily bread ; " 
not only or chiefly the earthly bread, that 
feeds and nourishes our corruptible bodies, 
but the Bread of Holy Communion, — the 
bread of divine love. Jesus said, " My Father 
giveth you the True Bread from heaven • * * 
I am that Bread of Life." Once more, God 
has given us a kingdom ; an eternal home ; a 
rest by-and-bye for the people of God. The 
gift is named in the 32nd verse of the 12th 
chapter of St. Luke. Jesus said, " Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father's good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom." Such are some of 
the gifts ; and God says to you, and the Church 
that speaks for Him in the world says to you, 
" May you see good days ! " 

" Good days in store " form the message of 
the gospel. The temple chant is always telling 
of better days to come. When the storm rages, 
and it is dark around us, the gospel whispers, 
" It won't always be dark ; by-and-bye it will be 
light." When someone is wearied out with 
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sorrow and care, the gospel comes to his side, 
and whispers in his ear, "You won't always 
be weary ; by-and-bye you will be at rest." 
When some one is weeping, mourning perhaps 
the loss of some beloved friend, the gospel 
wipes away the tear by saying, " It won't 
always be the night of weeping; by-and-bye 
will come heaven, the home of re-unions, where 

•' Father, brother, child and mother 

Meet once more." 

There is a familiar song, that the boys love 
to sing, telling that "There is a good time 
coming, wait a little longer." If another in- 
terpretation is given to that song, it may have 
a very pathetic application. There are good 
times coming for us, but we must wait for 
them a little longer. Through God's great 
mercy and love we shall by-and-bye '^ see 
good days." But we must be content to wait. 
Don't despise the greatness of the grace of 
being able to wait. God can be honoured in 
waiting. Milton in one of his poems very 
beautifully says — 

"They also serve who only stand and wait." 
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For the "good days" that are coming we 
must have patience, and the meaning of 
patience is wilHngness to wait. We sometimes 
hear old people, perhaps suffering great pain, 
say, " I wish I could die." It was said to me 
only last week by a very old person,- who was 
poor and ill, '* Sometimes sir, I wish that I 
could die I " Do such commit a wrong in 
cherishing under these circumstances such a 
wish? I know not; but this I know, that 
many of the richest promises of God are to 
those that are willing to wait. Here is one 
of them : " I waited patiently for the Lord ; 
and He inclined unto me, and heard my cry." 
" The Lord is good to them that wait for Him." 
To see the ^* good days," we must wait for. 
Heaven. Not that I mean for one moment to 
imply that there are not *' good days" on 
earth. Far from it. As I have seen it said, — 
" they who say that this is a miserable world, 
or that this is a miserable life, say not well. It 
is a misanthrophy, or a diseased imagination 
only, that says this." But it is when Heaven 
is put in comparison with earth that the greater 
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light of Heaven seems to eclipse all lesser 
lights. At night the moon is bright, and the 
great stars in the eternal heavens seem almost 
dazzling in the intensity of their shining. But 
directly the sun begins to rise, these ** lesser 
lights " are made dim in the greater light of 
the sun. 

So earth, with its joys and mercies, is full of 
*'good days," when looked at by itself, but 
directly we place it side by side with Heaven, 
then we cry — ** The good days are to come !" 

In this way I preach to you a Gospel of ** good 
days " to come. I point to the threshold of 
life's journey, to the horizon where the sunsets 
are, and tell you of *' good days " to come. I 
say with the prophet Isaiah, — ** We wait for 
light." We wait for the Temple where *^ the 
Lamb is the Light thereof." This is the only 
Gospel I believe in. To my mind the Gospel 
is either one of '* good days " to come, or as 
the Bible puts it elsewhere, — "good tidings of 
great joy," or it is a dark and cruel legend. I 
can understand no via media. The one makes 
me tremble at its gloom, it strikes horror into 
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me at its inventive cruelty, but the other brings 
light into my dwelling ; its very message is to 
make me love its Author ; and it brings my 
soul into harmony with the Gospel Message, 
that " God is Love." 

You who are in trouble to-night, who 
have been tasting the chalice of suffering ; you 
who have been struggling with pain, and 
wrestling with a sorrow too sacred perhaps 
to tell a crowded world, oh ! take comfort, — 
there are " good days " coming ! You who are 
sitting weeping beside your lattice window, 
listening for the wheels of His chariot to take 
you to His rest ; who are almost tempted 
sometimes in the depth of your grief to say, 
" Why are the wheels of His chariot so long in 
coming," the " good days " for you are at 
hand I You who have had to learn a lesson 
of intense suffering ; on whose backs, like your 
Master's, though in a less degree, *' the plowers 
have plowed ; and made long furrows ; " with 
whom the strange mystery of pain has long 
lingered ; you who have known few of what 
men call ** the sweets of life," but have grown 
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familiar with the bitter cups that, in God's 
providence, we are all more or less called upon 
in this life to be partakers of — to you, I say, 
"joy Cometh in the morning! " But you must 
wait, and in patience possess you souls, until 
the morning comes. You must not look for 
sunshine in the night. Light you may have in 
the night, but it is " the lesser light." Sunshine 
only comes when the morning comes ! And in 
this way I like to think of all those familiar 
salutations that I was referring to at the 
commencement of my sermon to-night. '^ Good- 
bye," we say to our friends. That means, may 
the by-and-bye with you be good. " Good 
night " we say, when the day is done and we 
part from our friends for the hours of darkness. 
Not " I am taking farewell of you for ever," 
but only just for the night, until the morning 
breaks again ; for a night pre-supposes a morn- 
ing to follow. And when I stand in the room 
of the dying, watching the flickering life that 
has done its day ; when the embers are almost 
burnt out in the hearth ; when at that evening 
hour, with the sunset light falling on the dying 
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pillow, I clasp that loving hand in mine, and 
through my sobs and tears try to say " Good- 
bye," I do not mean " I shall never see you 
again," I only mean this, "May your by-and-bye 
be good in the land to which you are hastening, 
and may you " see good days." 

As I stand beside that dying bed, I won't say 
** farewell," I will only say " good night." In a 
few moments the lips that have so often moved 
to bless me shall be silent as the grave ; the face 
that through the long, changing years I have so 
loved to look upon, shall cease to smile upon 
me. So far as this life goes, I shall see you no 
more ; I shall hear you speak no more ; I shall 
feel no more the clasp of your loving hand. All 
this is nearly at an end. Already the pulse 
beats low ; the eyes are being glazed over ; the 
voice so feeble that it can scarce utter a word ; 
the breathing quick and deep. It is all but the 
end ; still, I will only say " good night." We 
shall meet again in the morning, when "the day 
breaks and the shadows flee away." We shall 
meet again when the sun rises from behind the 
eternal hills. I will only say "good night;" 
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for when after life's hard fight, and work, and 
care, the body has rested in the sleep of death, 
I shall meet you again, refreshed, and made a 
child again in the Kingdom of Heaven. Then 
take my hand in yours again, and let me once 
more say " good night." May angels from the 
Fatherland spread their white wings over you, 
and guide you to the Morning Land ; may Jesus 
come to thee, and say, ** * Child of My love, 
lean hard,' for the Arm that upholds the worlds 
can support thee — thou frail one, as thou 
passest through the waters.' " Sleep sweetly, 
dear soul. Blessed let thy rest be, for past are 
thy griefs, thy pains, thy sorrow, and God will 
come and wake thee on the morrow. 
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1ST Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to Timothy hi. 15. 

"That thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in the House of God." 

It is my wish to-night, and on the two following 
Sunday Evenings, to speak to you upon, — ist, 
Bad behaviour in Church ; 2ndly, Bad behaviour 
towards the Church ; srdly, Behaviour out of 
Church. 

To-night, then, I will speak to you, — or 
rather I must ask your forbearance this evening 
while I speak to a minority amongst you upon 
the first of these three subjects, viz : Bad 
behaviour in Church, which is a great, and, I 
fear, common sin. 

I am speaking to-night to a body of 
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Christians ; some " Low Church," others 
''High Church," others "Broad Church," 
others ** No Church," but all I suppose claim- 
ing the title of Christians. I am not speak- 
ing to that pitiable, melancholy, unhappy 
class of persons who never frequent any place 
of worship ; but I am addressing those who at 
least assent to the truth of Christianity, by 
countenancing with their presence a service in 
a Christian Church. Then what does our 
common Christianity teach us ? , What may I 
put down as the outline of a belief, which most 
men hold in common, and which escapes the 
criticism of controversy ? Well, a broad creed 
to which all parties assert their allegiance, is 
this. That we are the creatures of God. That 
He made us ; and His only-begotten Son died 
for us. That our sins helped to crucify Him to 
the tree ; and that we have to live for ever, 
and to stand before God in His open presence 
after we are (what we call) ** dead." That our 
life on earth is a very short one, — "threescore 
years and ten ;" that death is a very awful 
thing ; the result being, that before a hundred 
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years have passed away, every body, generally 
speaking, in this Church to-night and in the 
world will be in their graves, the food for cor- 
ruption ; and that their souls will be away in 
another world, to be judged according to the 
works done in the body, whether they are 
good, or whether they be bad. More than 
this. That our lives are entirely in God's 
Hands. That He can crush us as a man 
crushes a moth. That eternity is before us ; 
and that we are all dying men and women. 
That death is so near to us, that in all proba- 
bility the tree is now growing that will provide 
the wood for our coffin I These are the sort 
of creatures we are. The creation of a Won- 
derful God ; a God, Holy, Awful, Incompre- 
hensible, Eternal. Does such a God, does 
such a life, demand our reverence ? And the 
messd^ge God sends to you and to me, is this — 
" Prepare to meet thy God." Whoever you 
are, young or old, rich or poor, tradesman or 
professional man, school-boy, apprentice, aye, 
whoever or whatever you may be, *' Prepare to 

meet thy God." Death is before you, young man, 
B 
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young woman ; middle-aged man, middle-aged 
woman; old man or old woman! Whoever you 
are, death stands before you as a certainty! 
How are you going to die ? God says to you 
— " Religion is the thing to prepare you for 
dying. And amongst other things I appoint 
Churches, that is, buildings of brick and stone, 
to be dedicated to My service, holy places in 
which I am to be worshipped, and they are to 
be sacred buildings, consecrated to Me. And 
when you enter in at their doors, this is to be 
the spirit which must, in principle, animate 
you — ' Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.* These are My words to you, — ' Ye 
shall reverence My sanctuary. I am the Lord.' " 
When the traveller in the Eastern countries 
arrives at the gate of the palace which he would 
enter, he lays off his sandals, tarnished with 
the dust of the way. When the Mahommedan 
enters his Mosque, sacred to his worship, he, 
too, takes off his shoes from his feet, in 
token of his reverence for the place. If Ma- 
homet enlists this reverence, what shall we say 
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of Christ ? One of the most touching Parables 
of the New Testament, is that of " the Wicked 
Husbandmen." The Parable represents God 
the Father, sending His only-begotten Son into 
the world, and saying, — Surely "they will 
reverence My Son ?" Can you and I, frail, 
dying men and women, be irreverent towards 
One of Whom the Bible so solemnly says : 
" Holy and Reverend is His Name?" Before 
Whom the Angels veil their faces, and the 
Spirits bow, hiding their faces as they say, 
" Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty." If 
angels only dare to utter this " Sanctus " 
with veiled faces, what shall we say of the 
man who can behave flippantly in the pre- 
sence of God ? Is a Church, — a place hallowed 
by the presence of God, our Creator, and 
our Judge, the place for bad behaviour and 
irreverence ? 

I suppose all clergymen have the same 
experience in this, that at times they are grieved 
and annoyed by witnessing bad behaviour in 
their Churches? Not always committed by 
those who lay no claim to being "religious 
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people," but sometimes by "religious en- 
thusiasts," who do not agree with all that is 
being said or done in the services they are 
countenancing by their presence. It is sad to 
be obliged to confess that some of the worst 
exhibitions of bad behaviour in Church are 
committed by those who hold what are termed 
" extreme views," both " High Church," and 
** Low Church." When some of these visit a 
church not '* after their own heart," they seem 
to think that this fact entitles them to behave 
irreverently in it ; and to show their disapproval- 
by improper outward acts of discontent ; in 
short, that because all that is said or done in 
that Church is not in accordance with their 
own creed, that therefore that Church does 
not demand their reverence, or deserve their 
respect. 

But whoever they may be who profane the 
Sanctuary, let me use plain English, and say, 
that I think there is nothing that so disgusts 
me, as to see bad behaviour in Church. I have 
the most profound contempt for it. It is 
pitiable, unchristian, unmanly. I assert it 
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with all the confidence with which any assertion 
can possibly be made, that a Church, or any 
place erected for religious services, whether it 
be a Church, or a Chapel, or a Synagogue, or 
a Mosque, are not places for' play and irrev- 
erence, and bad conduct. And a Christian 
Church is the Temple of Christ, and if there 
was no other argument but that one, it would 
be enough to demand our reverence ; for this 
Christ is the One you and I helped to crucify, 
and our sins helped to nail Him to the cross. 
There is a tradition that when Christ was 
hanging upon the cross there were men seated 
on the ground on Calvary, playing a game of 
dice. Does your mind recoil from such a 
picture, that when Christ was dying, and the 
blood was flowing from His hands and feet, 
there could be hearts so hard as to be able 
in the presence of such a scene to irreverently 
play a game for amusement ? 

And yet, if Christianity be true, everyone in 
this Church to-night helped to crucify Christ. 
Your sins and mine helped to drive the nails 
through His hands and feet. And remember, 
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this Christ is the One you and I have to meet 
by-and-bye, before many years have passed 
away. Can I then come to Chnrch to amuse 
myself; to play, and behave irreverently, with 
the cross before me on the altar, reminding me 
of the dying of the Lord Jesus ? What would 
you say of the man who had a dear friend 
dying, and went into his room, where the dying 
man's heavy, quick breathing told that the end 
was near; and there beside that dying bed 
began to laugh, and play, and show every act 
of heartless irreverence ? You would condemn 
such a proceeding. But if it is wrong there 
why is it not wrong in Church where " we 
preach Christ crucified ? " 

It is said, that on the night before the French 
stormed the Malakoff, the commanding officers 
knowing that there would be terrible slaughter 
on the morrow, ordered some of their men to 
dig a number of graves ; and it is said, that 
when this was done, they spent the rest of the 
night dancing, — dancing, one might say, over 
their own graves. Such an act seems repulsive 
to our minds. But we all stand upon the edge 
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of our graves. Of any one of us in this Church 
to-night, young or old, it may truly be said, 
" There is but a step between me and death," 
for a man's longest life is but as the flash in the 
pan when compared with the eternity that is 
before him. And the Church is given us as a 
place to prepare for eternity ; to prepare for 
the dying day ; for the great Life, that like an 
unmeasurable ocean lies out before us as an 
inevitable future. 

These things are too awful, too solemn, 
too eternal, and too near us, to allow us 
to joke over them, or to treat them with 
irreverence and indifference. The Holy God 
with Whom you and I have to do, will not 
lightly esteem acts of irreverence done to Him. 
If I open the Bible, its pages prove my assertion. 
I can find a number of cases where Christ 
readily pardoned sin. Almost every kind of 
sin was pardoned by Christ, but I can find no 
instance where Christ pardoned pure irrever- 
ence. Christ's work was to deal gently with 
sinners. It was His custom to show mercy 
and long-suffering. Mary Magdalene found her 
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most merciful Judge in Christ. But there is 
just one sin that Christ dealt with, without 
mercy, and with severity and indignation ; and 
that was irreverence. And when He saw the 
buyers and sellers trading in His Consecrated 
Temple, behaving irreverently in His House of 
Prayer, the righteous anger even of the meek 
and gentle Jesus was raised, and " He made a 
scourge of small cords, drove them out of the 
Temple ; poured out the changers' money, and 
overthrew the tables." Bad behaviour then in 
the Temple, or as we term it now ** in Church," 
will meet with the anger and righteous indigna- 
of Almighty God. 

But I want to enforce this truth from another 
stand-point. There are some, who, when they 
behave irreverently' in Church, think that after 
all it is only a matter that concerns themselves. 
That if they do not behave well, " that's " (as 
they term it) ** their own look out." Of all the 
mistakes a man could be guilty, this is, I 
think, one of the greatest. Do you think that 
when you behave badly in Church you will, at 
the day of account, only have that one sin of 
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your own to answer for ? It is said, that if you 
throw a stone into the sea, the ripple made by 
that stone will cross the widest ocean, till it 
reaches the far-off opposite shore. And let me 
tell you this, that every sin of irreverence adds 
to you a mountain of sins, for which you will 
have to give account at the day of Judgment. 
Let me illustrate my meaning. You come to a 
Service, and behave badly. There are people, 
good people, sitting or kneeling around you. 
They have come to Church to worship, and 
they are impressed with the solemnity of the 
place, and of the object for which they have 
met together. But they see your bad behaviour, 
and they are upset by it. They try to pray, 
but, through your bad behaviour they cannot 
do so. They try to join in the service, but they 
find it almost impossible. It is a wasted 
service to them. They feel angry : it is a 
Sunday service gone for ever, never to be 
re-lived, so far as that Sunday is concerned, 
spoiled for them by you. Who will have to 
answer for that at the Day of Judgment ? Not 
they, but you ! 
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Or, sitting near you, there are some children, 
and they see the bad behaviour. They argue, 
as children often do — for children are deeper 
thinkers than we sometimes believe them to 
be — " If grown up people behave thus, why 
may not I ? " And if the children act upon 
this argument, who in the day of judgment 
will be guilty ? Not the little children, but 
you! 

Or let me add the case of the clergyman. 
A clergyman often has his Sunday's peace 
and devotion destroyed by witnessing bad 
behaviour at Church in those who ought to 
know better. Sunday, to us, is a day of hard 
work, and a clergyman often has to drag 
through his Sunday with a head aching, a 
temper ruffled, and all peace of mind destroyed, 
by the irreverence he has had to witness in 
others. He tries to say a prayer, but his mind 
has been too distracted to do so, except merely 
as a lip service. He has tried to listen to the 
lessons or the sermon, but that bad behaviour 
has prevented him from doing so. He has 
tried to preach, but his thoughts have been 
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more upon those acts of irreverence, than upon 
the gospel he was trying to preach ; he has tried 
to enjoy the great service of Holy Communion, 
but the same distracting cause has broken up 
his mind's peace. Who, I ask, at the day of 
judgment, will have to answer for that clergy- 
man's lifeless devotion, his heartless worship, 
his prayerless service ? Humbly I answer, he 
will not be judged for it, but those who by their 
irreverence and bad conduct, destroyed the 
service for him, and upset his peace of mind, 
and obliterated his devotion ! And surely, 
everyone of us, even the best amongst us, 
have enough sins of our own to answer for, 
without having to answer for others beside 
ourselves. 

The Temple is too grand, too solemn, too 
noble a place for such profaners of sacred 
things. ** The Temple of God is holy," says 
the Bible, and no place for they that mock, and 
jeer, and make light over sacred things. 

You do not often hear me preach thus 
strongly from this place. It is not often that I 
allow words of such severe condemnation to 
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pass my lips, for I believe in those touching 
words of our gentle Christian poet — 

"Speak gently of our sister's fall; 
Who knows but gentle love 
May win her at our patient call 
The surer way to prove? " 

But the sin I complain of to-night warrants the 
plainest and strongest condemnation and 
rebuke. Thank God, in this congregation, 
as I believe in other congregations, those who 
behave thus badly in the service are only a 
few, not the many. But the thing is this, that 
one of these badly behaved persons can upset 
the devotion of a vast number. If the bad 
behaviour only affected the one who behaved 
badly, the sin would still call for the strongest 
condemnation from the pulpit. But, as I 
have just been showing you, it spreads like 
a fever, and penetrates like a pestilence ; and 
it may be found that in a congregation of 
eight hundred people, nearly all may be annoyed 
and disturbed by the bad behaviour of some 
half-dozen persons ; and the clergyman's peace, 
and the congregation's peace for a whole 
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Sunday, broken up and destroyed. There- 
fore no words of condemnation can be too 
severe to apply to such conduct. And I 
cannot think of one single valid excuse that 
can be brought in order to extenuate this sin. 
If it were only the ignorant, and the half- 
educated, or those who had bad examples set 
them at home by their parents, who committed 
this sin, it would be in some slight degree a 
different matter. But alas it is not confined 
to the ignorant, but to those also whose 
education ought of itself to have taught them 
better and nobler things. 

Whatever may be the cause of irreverence in 
Church, it can find no real excuser. The 
Church was never meant to be a play-ground ; 
never intended to be a Casino ; never intended 
as a place where dying men and women could 
joke over solemn services, and commit acts of 
irreverence in the very presence of their God. 
And I cannot to-night allow any excuser to min- 
imise this sin. I condemn it in the strongest 
language I can possibly make use of. Often at 
the end of a sermon, after having rebuked some 
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form of evil, we end by some soft words that 
partly, at least, do away with the severity of 
our rebuke. The sin I have rebuked to-night 
allows of no mitigating words. I end as I 
began, by stating that bad behaviour in Church 
is a great and grievous sin, for which no valid 
excuse can be found, and which God will 
most assuredly severely punish. Every man 
who has the nobility of a man about him, every 
one who has gained the respect and trust of 
his fellow-men, every man who is honoured and 
respected in the world condemns with no un- 
certain sound bad behaviour in the House of 
God. It is repulsive to all that is right, and 
high-minded, and manly, and noble. It evokes 
the cry of shame from all who realize that they 
are the creatures of the great God in Heaven. 
It is a sin of double dye, that will find in me 
no mind to palliate its excuse, or to try and 
lessen its offence in the eyes of an angry God. 
Then, lastly, let me remind you that there is 
the proper place and time for everything. There 
is the time in our lives when to play and be 
merry has its proper season. There is the 
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time for the harmless joke, and the animated 
conversation, and the hearty laugh. But there 
is also the time, when these things, right 
and proper in their fit place, become a sin 
because out of their proper place. I conclude 
then with one of those solemn passages to be 
met with in the Bible, where it says, "To 
everything there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the Heaven. * * * A time 
to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance." * * ** A time 
to be born, and a time to die.'' 
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An Address to those who never attend Church. 



Proverbs iit. 6. 
" In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths." 

I was speaking to you last Sunday night, as 
some of you will remember, upon one of the 
most indefensible sins, for which no valid 
excuse can possibly be found, namely, bad 
behaviour in Church. I tried to show you the 
gravity of the offence, and its terrible con- 
sequences. To-night I wish to touch briefly, 
but earnestly, upon another sin, as common as 
the one I spoke upon last Sunday night, and 
perhaps as sad in its results, and in its example ; 
I mean the practice of never attending any 
place of public worship ; never acknowledging 
God in daily life at home, and by the public 
act of attendance at Church. 
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Let me draw my picture of such a man, 
I trust fairly and charitably. He may be 
honest or dishonest in his dealings witli 
his fellow-men ; he may be in a certain sense 
kind or hard towards those around him ; he 
may be a man of truth, or falsehood ; pure in 
his living, or immoral ; temperate, or in- 
temperate. Those of whom I speak are 
sometimes of the one class, sometimes of 
the other. But it is not of these sins, or good 
qualities that I have to speak to-night, but 
rather of that one sin, that he never acknow- 
ledges God by private devotion at home r 
and never on the Sunday, much less in the 
week, attends the public worship of God in« 
Church. 

What do men go to Church for ? Alas T 
— as I had to show you last Sunday-night — 
some for play ! A more unworthy motive could 
not possibly be found ! Others go for mere 
custom's sake, the outcome of fashion, or 
because it is too wet, or too hot to go for a 
walk. These are all unworthy of the Temple's^ 
honour, and the dignity of Christianity ! But 
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what ought every man to go to Church for ? 
I answer, for worship. 

How flippant often the tongue is to speak of 
things which, after all, the speakers little under- 
stand. I suppose no name gets uttered in the 
world with greater freedom than this word "wor- 
ship." By what name is a Church or Chapel more 
frequently called than " a place of worship ? " 
And yet, I suppose, no word is less understood 
in the world than this word " worship." Merely 
to listen to a sermon is not worship. Nay, I 
suppose that every Sunday, in every Church, a 
number of persons in the congregation, who 
have attended the services, have never in those 
services performed one real act of worship. 
True worship of God is the most exalted of 
actions. It is not to thank God for His mercies 
to us ; perfectly pure worship must not have a 
particle of self in it ; it must be right out of our- 
selves, and only centred upon God. In Heaven 
there is pure worship when the angels veil their 
faces, and just cry, " Holy, holy, holy," and 
when prostrate before the golden throne, they 
just thank God for His own great glory, and 
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thank Him for what He is. But this real worship 
is such a lofty thing that it is out of all question 
to deal with it in connection with my present 
subject. It would be as if I entered into an 
infants' school, and began to teach algebra, and 
the intricate subtleties of the world of science. 
Before those little ones are fit for such lofty 
subjects they must be educated and taught the 
elements of knowledge. So with the man who 
has been an habitual forsaker of God's House, 
it is no good going to him and condemning him 
because he is not a worshipper, or an appre- 
ciator of the Holy Communion ; it is no good 
defining to him the grandeurs of worship, for 
he has not advanced far enough to study such 
lofty themes. It would be asking him by one 
bound to reach the top of the ladder, without 
stepping up round by round. So with him who 
has habitually absented himself from the House 
of God I will take high ground, but not such high 
ground as that of pure worship. I must use an 
argument in which self must have some place, 
and show what the man himself loses who 
lives a life " without God in the world." 
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We all live on the brink of a precipice. That 
precipice is eternity. It takes but a little 
accident, or catastrophe, or illness, to precipitate 
us over the yawning gulf. It is no exaggeration 
to say that we all live with one foot in the grave. 
Humanity stands on the brink of a flowing 
rivfer, and " threescore years and ten " will see 
the shore left desolate so far as that generation 
goes. Most uncertain is the duration of life ; 
but certain its end. At this moment, at a place 
near to us in the South of France — a town 
many of us know so well — panic-stricken men 
and women are flying from their homes to 
escape the grim visitor of death, which, in the 
shape of cholera, has made its appearance 
there. To the victims it means but a few 
hours' illness, and all is over, at least, so far as 
this life goes. No one knows how near such a 
visitor may be to our own peaceful homes ! 
Should we like thus suddenly to be called away, 
after having spent a life forgetful of God, and 
a stranger to His House of Prayer ? Or, it 
needs but a little accident, or a little illness, and 
the end may come. Are men, whose lives may 
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thus be described, the sort of beings to live, 
standing on the edge of such a precipice, 
forgetful of God, and utterly neglecting to 
acknowledge Him in their ways, by frequenting 
His Sanctuary ? 

Or, let me put it in another light. What is 
a baser sin than ingratitude ? Amongst our- 
selves we hate it. And the man with an 
ungrateful spirit is one who lacks friends, and 
gains little sympathy or support in the world. 
Now take the case of a man the most forgetful 
of God you can find. Whose lips never move 
to utter a prayer, and whose knees never bend 
at home, or in Church, to make supplication. 
Of whom the neighbours say — " He never 
goes to any place of worship." Yet there 
is sunshine upon his dwelling, and ypon 
his fields and garden the gentle rain falls, 
making them to yield forth fruit abundantly. 
But Who gives the sunshine, and Who sends 
the rain ? The answer is in the Bible. " He 
(that is God) maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust." But a man who never 
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acknowledges God in his life, in Church, or out 
of Church, never so much as thanks God for 
the sunshine, or for the rain. 

Or, you are a man whose business is pros- 
pering. You have a happy, prosperous home, 
and you have that without which money 
and lands are as nothing worth — I mean 
health. Who has given you that health ? Who 
has given you brains to think and plan your 
business well — Aye, Who has given you your life 
itself? God I " In Him we live, and move, and 
have our being." And yet, although you enjoy 
the gifts God has given you, you forget Him 
who has given you the gifts. God has prepared 
for you a feast. He has put you in a world 
bright with flowers and sunshine. He has 
given you health, home comforts, friends, food, 
clothing. You sit down every day at this feast, 
and partake of the good things provided for 
you, and yet you spend life without once saying 
to the Giver of all these good things, " I thank 
Thee for what Thou hast given me ! " You 
never come within the House of God, and join 
in the common thanksgiving, and say with the 
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congregation, " I bless Thee for my creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this life.'* 
Is the life of such an ungrateful man one that 
has any attraction in it to you ? On one ground 
only, is it a manly, noble life ? A life that lives 
on the gifts of Another ; a life that has grown 
rich through what Another has done for it ; a 
life that rejoices in the blessing of health, and 
yet never acknowledges the Giver of all these 
good things, and never worships Him, but plays 
his life away forgetful of God, his Giver, hi*: 
Maker, and at last to be his Judge. 

We see the answer which even the world 
itself gives us with regard to these men. 
Who are the men who die with honoured 
names, who have been singled out in their 
lives for places of high trust, who die respected, 
honoured, beloved ; who have not to trust to a 
gorgeous funeral, or a costly monument to arrest 
the attention of those who come after ; but who 

"Are remembered by what they have done." 

Are they not, after all, the men who have lived 
God-fearing lives? 

What is it that makes the present Prime 
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Minister of England * such a power amongst 
friends and foes, and that has gained for him 
the respect of tory and of liberal, however much 
they may differ from him in questions of politics ? 
Not chiefly his splendid talents, his unrivalled 
eloquence, and power of argument. That 
which has made him what he is, is his high 
religious and moral character ; lips that are not 
afraid to speak for God within the walls of the 
House of Commons ; a man who is to be seen 
kneeling in silent prayer in his moments of 
leisure on Sundays and in the week. What is 
it that builds up a throne and a monarchy, 
and makes themstrongand proof against attack ? 
What is it that makes the radical glad to 
support a monarchy, and to rest quietly without 
his fond republic ? Not chiefly political power, 
or popularity, much less the sword; but, as 
seen in our Queen, a life of morality and of 
religion. Worldly wiseacres may laugh at 
religion, proud men may sneer at Church, 
and scoff at sacred things, but, after all, who 
does the Bible say are they that forget God ? 

* The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone. 
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"Fools!"— 'TA^/oo/ hath said in his heart, 
there is no God." 

I prefer to see a man go almost anywhere on 
a Sunday to acknowledge God in his ways 
rather than to no Church or Chapel at all. I 
have my own views of Church polity. I have 
my own decided opinions upon matters affecting 
Episcopalianism and Non-conformity. I have 
my own firm views with regard to Church 
Order, and the Sacraments. I hold to these, 
I trust charitably, but firmly, and no man's 
creed is worth much that is lax to everything, 
and has no fixed opinion of its own. But while 
I say this, 1 am, on the other hand, glad to see 
almost every place where God is named, and 
according to the light they have worshipped, 
filled with their congregations. I am glad to 
look in at the door of the Jewish Synagogue, 
and see it filled with worshippers. I am glad 
to look in at the Roman Catholic Chapel and 
see its crowded congregation. I am glad to 
look in at Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle, a man 
I so much respect, though differing so widely 
from him on ecclesiastical ground, and see its 
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great congregation acknowledging God in their 
ways. I say, however widely I may differ from 
some of these, yet, how much better for a man 
to go to any one of these, than not to go 
anywhere, but to lead and live in the midst of 
Heaven-sent mercies the life, of the heathen. 
Pardon me 1 I re-call that word, "heathen;" 
for the devout heathen is not a thankless being, 
but thanks the god he worships for what he 
thinks it has given him. Every rule, we are 
told, has its exception, and I do make the 
exception here with regard to the meetings 
of the so-called " Salvation Army." I say 
deliberately that, in my opinion, it is better 
never to enter a place at all open professedly 
for religious services, than to attend the profane 
meetings of the Salvation Army. If you spend 
your Sunday walking through the fields and 
lanes, at least the flowers do not ridicule their 
Maker, nor does the sunshine turn that which 
it shines upon into religious burlesque ; and 
God's blue heaven above you is not the roof of 
a temple, where irreverence is the air to breathe, 
and every name and thing that is holy and 
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sacred turned into ridicule, and made a laughing- 
stock for a mocking crowd. But, putting aside 
this exception, I say to all those who are now 
frequenters of any " Place of Worship " (as it is 
termed) on the Sunday, I beg you to continue 
going somewhere on that day at least, where 
God is acknowledged. I would, of course, wish 
you to believe what I believe to be the nearest 
to the truth ; I wish, of course, you would 
choose our old Church of England for your 
Place of Worship, but still, rather than go no- 
where, let me hear of you as a member of some 
Church or Chapel, where God is at least 
reverenced, and acknowledged with godly fear. 
'Tis below the dignity of a man ; 'tis below the 
dignity of his being ; 'tis unworthy in one who 
lives on the good things God gives him, to 
spend a life unhallowed by a Sanctuary, unblest 
by a prayer, without a public example for men 
to take knowledge of, that God is acknowledged 
in all the man's ways. Let me, in the last 
place, say a word of solemn warning on this 
matter of example to the man who seldom, if 
ever, attends the worship of God's House. 
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There is nothing that wields so mighty a force 
in the world as the power of example. And 
there is nothing around which hangs a graver, 
a more serious, nay let me add, a more terrible 
responsibility, than this thing which we call 
example. I take the case of parents who never 
frequent a Place of Public Worship. But their 
little children go. The parents say, " Though 
they don't go themselves, they have no objection 
to their children going." And the little children 
keep to Church as little children, despite the 
example set them by their parents. But the 
little children will not always be little children. 
They will grow, as flowers, and trees, and birds 
grow. What do we find to be the general 
rule in such cases as these ? And facts are such 
stubborn things, that no words can upset them. 
The general rule is this : that in homes where 
the parents are non-frequenters of the House 
of God, the children, when they get to a cer- 
tain age, are actuated by the same bad example 
set them by' their parents, and they too, 
by little and little, give up going to Church, 
and take their place amongst the unhappy 



crowd that lives a life forgetful of God. 
I do not mean that they will leave Church 
all at once. They will leave it by degrees. 
First, perhaps, they will give up coming in 
the week; then they will give up being 
communicants; then they will give up com- 
ing on Sunday mornings ; then the end 
will come ; and the sheep, or the lamb, that 
once was in the fold, carried in the tender 
Shepherd's arms, leaves the fold altogether, a 
wanderer, with death before it, on the lone 
mountains of sin ! But, as I asked last Sunday 
with reference to another class, upon whom 
will the sin at last be chiefly visited, upon the 
parents or upon the children ? I will not 
entirely exonerate the children from blame ; 
but I solemnly say this, that the weight of 
the sin will fall upon the parents for the bad 
example they set ; and they will have to answer 
not only for themselves, but also for their 
children. Of such parents as these, when re- 
proving words are used for the bad example they 
are setting those whom God has committed to 
their care, friends will sometimes turn round to 
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us and say," It is quite true they never go to any 
Place of Worship, and do not profess to be in any 
sense of the word * religious ' people, but see how 
kind they are to their children." Did I hear 
you use the word " kind ? '* Did you say they 
were " kind " to their children ? If there is 
no Hereafter, no eternity to come ; if religion 
be a myth, and the existence of God but a 
beautiful dream, then, of course, you are 
" kind" to your children, if you treat them 
gently, educate them so as to enable them to 
" get their living," and do what you can to 
make them prosperous in their earthly trade or 
calling. This is all sufficient to show perfect 
** kindness " towards your children if the 
religion of the Bible be but a beautiful dream ! 
But if God be true, if eternity be a fact, if 
the Bible be true, and if there is before us 
what we call, for want of a better name, 
Eternity, then real kindness towards the 
children is to fit them and prepare them first 
of all to meet their God, and to be ready for 
a happy eternity after the day they have to 
die, and to stand before God. That is true 
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kindness ; and I cannot call that man kind who, 
by his example, has taught his children to for- 
get God, to risk the extent of their eternal 
happiness, for the sake of a life that is but 
" threescore years and ten," and dependent 
upon that Giver they have been taught in their 
life and actions to ignore. 

God help us all to lay these truths tp heart ; 
to forsake sin, and to lead lives worthy of our 
being, and of our destiny ; and in those lives to 
act out the words of my text to-night, " In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths ;" as the Bible elsewhere says, ** Not 
forsaking the assembling of yourselves together, 
as the manner of some is ; but exhorting one 
another ; and so much the more as ye see the 
day approaching." 
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Romans xiv. 5. 

*'One aian esteemeth one day above another: another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind." 

My subject to-night is "Behaviour out of 
Church." I use the word " Church '* here, in 
its narrow sense ; for in its broad sense the 
world is a Church, and Heaven is a Church. 
Butto-night I rather take the Church as meaning 
those material buildings, such as we are now 
assembled in, where we worship God with 
Temple worship, and where we receive spiritual 
instruction as to our manner of life and doc- 
trine. If Religion has any meaning, and is a 
reality, it becomes no mere law to govern and 
influence a man in Church only, and then to be 
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out of place outside the Church. Or to use an 
illustration that has been almost worn thread- 
bare by repetition, religion is not merely for the 
Sunday, like Sunday clothes that are to be 
discarded on the Monday. A vast number of 
good men are made sad by the idea that the 
Religion they are taught to believe in on the 
Sunday, is that which they would not dare to 
associate with their daily week-day lives. I am 
not speaking of the man who is leading a life 
of open sin, of dishonesty, and of immorality ; 
but 1 speak of the man who is engrossed in 
business all the week, leading what Exeter Hall 
would call "a worldly life," busy, and harassed, 
and thqughtful over the affairs of his earthly 
calling. And on Sunday he comes to Church, 
and he too often hears a Gospel of mere ethereal- 
ism, sentiment, and emotion, and he is told he 
must be what God never intended in this life he 
should be. In fact, he is told he must become 
what, if he could attain to it, would totally unfit 
him for this present life, its duties, and callings. 
The Angel's life is held up before him as the 
one he must imitate, and how can a busy, 

D 
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mortal man, a child of earth, hope to lead an 
Angel's life ? He is told that he must be 
here on earth what he will be in Heaven, and 
which, I believe, he will not be until he does 
reach Heaven, And so it is what I call an 
impracticable Gospel that is placed before him. 
The man feels the utter impossibility of attaining 
to such a life as the preacher declares is neces- 
sary, though he speaks not himself from personal 
experience. He is in despair, and so he looks 
at Religion through the bustle and commotion 
of his six days' hard toil, as a stranger thing to 
.him, and he makes, as people say, " no profes- 
sion of Religion.*' 

And this impracticable Gospel is put before 
men with all the most positive and dogmatic 
assertion of its truth. It is m}^ belief that 
there is no doctrine so commonly believed 
in, in the world, as that of personal infallibility. 
** Oh no ! " you say, " that is only held in the 
Roman Church. It is the Vatican that says 
the Pope is infallible." If this be so, then I 
can only say that the world is crowded with 
Vaticians, and peopled with Popes. 
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Open the door of yonder little Calvinistic 
Chapel, and listen to the itinerant preacher's 
sermon there, and then ask yourself the question, 
*' Is not personal infallibility beheved in there, 
in that pulpit ? There, as in many other 
places, is an " infaUibility " taught, that at least, 
is akin to the doctrine declared in the gorgeous 
Cathedral of the Roman Catholic Faith, with 
its rows of brightly-lit Altars, and jewelled 
shrines. . There the sermon is preached by no 
itinerant preacher, but by the mitred Cardinal, 
with pastoral staff in hand ; and when the 
peroration of his discourse is reached, and, (as 
too often is the case,) the anathemas are poured 
out upon those who are not of his portion of 
the Church, ask yourself, is not Infallibility 
preached from that pulpit, only with no un- 
certain sound ? 

Visit a large number of our own Churches, 
where '' Low,'' or " High," or '' Broad " Church 
doctrines are taught. Are they not too often 
but Vaticans in miniature ? The preacher is, 
at least, to his congregation a little pope. He 
tells you what you must believe if you are to be 
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saved, and he tells you with all the minutiae of 
a mathematical problem, for what, if you do 
not believe, you will be damned. He tells you 
what books you may read, and what books he 
has placed on his miniature ''Index Expurga- 
tortus." He has his miniature Conclave, where 
he names who are his all but canonized saints, — 
the leaders of his party. If he be a " High 
Chutchman," he warns you against any book 
written by a " Low Churchman," and if he be 
a " Low Churchman," he strongly advises you 
not to read the publications of the ** High 
Church" party. He believes " High Church " is 
right, therefore he argues it must be right ; or he 
believes *' Low Church " is right, therefore it must 
be right ; and woe be to those who differ from 
him ! " This is the Catholic faith," he says, 
which, except a man believe faithfully, he cannot 
be saved; and the submissive portion of the 
congregation bows its head before its little 
papal throne, and devoutly murmurs **Amen." 

This kind of mindless worship, is what I call, 
for want of a better name, religious fudge. I 
don't believe in it. It will not bear the test of 
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criticism, or the open light of day. It reminds 
me of what Dean Alford is reported to have 
said, '* There is many a thing said in many a 
Sermon that, shut the preacher into a room 
with an intelligent parishioner, eye to eye — he 
dare not stick to . . . You know, and I know, 
what fudge it is ! " I do not believe in any 
doctrine that reduces man to the level of a 
mere automaton ; that you have only to pull a 
string, and the man will instantly say *'Amen." 
Like the bronze man in the celebrated clock in 
St. Mark's Square at Venice, who lifts his iron 
hand, and strikes the hour on the bell, but only 
so long as the clock is wound up. 

To reduce a being of whom the Bible says, 
" I am fearfully and wonderfully made," — of 
whom God Himself said, ** Let us make man 
in our own image," — to the level of a mere 
machine, is a reductio ad ahsurdum that is 
contrary to all laws of intelligence and of 
reason. Man was made with powers to 
think, to argue, to form an opinion, to judge. 
Man was endued with a mind that was 
capable of weighing what it hears and sees 
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in the balance of a sober judgment. The 
constitution of man is so endless in its variety, 
that the bare idea of a stereotyped belief for 
all alike is out of question. What is a help to 
me, constituted as I am, is a hindrance to 
others, differently constituted. Or, looking at 
things from a different standpoint to my 
neighbour, my conscience " condemns me not 
for that thing which I am allowing myself,*' but 
your conscience would condemn you for allow- 
ing yourself the same thing, therefore to you it 
would be sin. Sometimes people come to us 
and say, ** Do you think it would be wrong for 
me to do this or that, or to go to a certain 
place, we will say, of amusement ? " I answer, 
" I don't know ; I can't answer for you ; you 
are yourself the best judge in that matter. 
My conscience wouldn't condemn me for doing 
that thing, but perhaps your's would. Or my 
conscience would condemn me if I did that 
thing, but perhaps your's would not. You 
must judge yourself concerning these things, 
for I am not you, nor you me. You must 
exercise your right of private judgment, which. 
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as an intelligent being, is given you, and 
argue out the question with yourself, calmly, 
fairly, and justly.'* No man has ever lived 
who believed more thoroughly in the right 
of private judgment than the great Apostle 
who said,. "One man esteemeth one day 
above another ; another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind." ** A Pharisee in heart-felt 
zeal for the traditions of his fathers, he yet had 
none of the narrow exclusiveness which charac- 
terised Shammai, the rival of his grandfather, 
and the hard school which Shammai had 
founded. His liberality of intellect showed 
itself in the permission of Pagan literature ; 
his largeness of heart in the tolerance which 
breathes through his speech before the 
Sanhedrim. ... In him we see a humane, 
thoughtful, high-minded, and religious man — 
a man of sufficient culture to elevate him 
above vulgar passions, and of sufficient wisdom 
to see, to state, and to act, upon the broad 
principles that hasty judgments are danger- 
ously liable to error ; that there is a strength 
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and majesty in Truth which needs no aid from 
persecution ; that a li^ht from Heaven falls 
upon the destinies of man, and that by that 
light God * shows all things in the slow history 
of their ripening.' " * 

Some persons of smaller minds can see no 
difference between tolerance and latitudin- 
arianism. Bigotry, to these people, has been 
so gilded in their eyes with light, that it is 
looked upon as true Churchmanship ! But 
true tolerance and latitudinarianism are in 
no wise compatible terms. Tolerance is one 
thing : latitudinarianism quite another thing. 
And it shows an unhealthy state of mind 
to confound these two things together, and 
treat them as if they were one. I am not 
arguing for latitudinarianism, but I am arguing 
for toleration. 

St. Paul, in my text, was speaking upon a 
burning question of his day, namely, the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. " But his language seems 
to show that he did not regard with favour any 
observance of times or seasons which savoured 
at all of Sabbatical scrupulosity." t 

* Archdeacon Farrar. t Ibid. 
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I am not going into this question of the 
Sabbath day observance to-night, except just 
to add, that we have our different views with 
regard to what is called the Sunday question. 
You have your own honest views upon the 
question, and I have mine. But let us not 
anathematize those who differ from us on this 
question, but say with St. Paul in the words of 
my text to-night, " One man esteemeth one 
day above another : another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, 
regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that regard- 
eth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 
it. . . Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he alloweth." 

These are not the words of a latitudinarian, 
although if St. Paul had not been an Apostle, 
but merely one like ourselves, many would 
have accused him of latitudinarianism. But 
they are the words of a tolerant man, who 
saw that truth was many-sided, and that, even 
upon important questions, it was possible for 
good men to differ. I want to-night, as indeed 
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at other times, to commend a behaviour outside 
the Church that will have the effect of drawing 
people into the Church, not repelling them. 
And I do feel more strongly every day I live, 
that it is not a strait-laced "orthodoxy," as it is 
termed, nor spasmodic religious excitements, 
that will win the masses to the side of God, but 
rather a Church that is marked by toleration, 
a Church that hates bigotry and narrow-mind- 
edness, that can hold its own view of the one 
Truth firmly and earnestly, and yet stretch out 
the hand of brotherly love to those who, on some 
points, are not of its own way of thinking. And 
I believe that the evidence of this spirit^ and of 
this behaviour shown out of Church, as well as 
in the House of God, will be the Church's 
truest test, and most effectual Missioner to 
win men to the side of Religion, and Morality, 
and uprightness. It is my firm belief that the 
chief thing that is hindering the spread of 
Christ's Kingdom on earth is not, first of all, 
what we term false doctrine or infidelity, but 
the intolerance and little-mindedness shown by 
so many professing Christians in the Church. 
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Intolerance has, above everything else, repelled 
and driven men from the Fold, while true 
Tolerance has been a mighty, attractive force, 
to gather men to her side. Bury, in an 
unhonoured grave, all those unchristian in- 
sinuations and charges that some people are 
so fond of making, that this spirit of Christ- 
like toleration is to show a lack of Church 
principle, as if bigotry was " Church principle." 
Banish from your minds, as you would an 
unholy thought, the idea that Christian love 
and fellowship are the tenets of latitudinarianism. 

I shall never forget visiting, for the first time 
in my life, with a dear relative, the grave of 
Charles Kingsley, a noted disciple of love. My 
friend first reached the grave, and he turned to 
me and said, "Isn't that Kingsley all over?" 
And I said, ** What is Kingsley all over ? " 
And he said, "Read that text on his grave, 
—' God is Love.' " 

Could you wish to be remembered by 
any better thing than that ? I have said it 
from this pulpit more than once, and I say it 
again to-night, that so far as I am concerned, 
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I should like, when I am dead, to be remem- 
bered, not by my " High Churchism," or my 
"Broad Churchism," or my "Low Churchism;" 
not by notoriety as a " Ritualist," or an "Anti- 
Ritualist," whether Catholic or Protestant, but 
just as one who extolled at all times, and under 
all circumstances, the great, wide Love of God. 
If men, because I say these things, call me ''bad 
Churchman," Latitudinarian, or unorthodox, I 
am content thus to be, for if bigotry be Church- 
manship, I am towards such a creed a noncon- 
formist. The Creed of a true Christian, and a 
true Churchman, is beautifully described by 
the Saviour Himself, in the Gospel. That 
Gospel paints the picture of a true disciple in 
these words, "Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. Judge not, and 
ye shall not be judged ; condemn not, and ye 
shall not be condemned ; forgive, and ye shall 
be forgiven ; give, and it shall be given unto 
you ; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosoip." 
Act up to that Creed, and that will 
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be true Christianity, and true Churchman - 
ship. By whatever party name you may be 
known, (and there will be men who will not 
allow you to escape from the nickname of a 
party), let the reality of your faith, and the 
sincerity of your profession be proved, not 
only by persuading you into a practice so easy 
in performance, so pleasant even to human 
nature, as that of coming to Church, and 
taking part in bright services, but of accom- 
plishing in you that harder task, that sterner 
work, which, after all, proves the reality of our 
faith, namely, a conquest over evil passions, 
and anger, and jealousy, and revenge. Let 
our religion not only show love for God, but 
let it teach us to love our neighbours as our- 
selves ; to have a conciliatory spirit, a forgiving 
nature, and a deep love of unselfishness. Let 
St. Paul tell us what is the value of such a 
religion as this : *' If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
become as sounding brass, or aclanging cymbal. 
And if I- have the gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and if I have 
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all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. And if I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my 
body to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing." And, if my common 
Christianity or my Churchmanship, whether 
it be "High,'' "Low," or "Broad," has 
taught me to love with a love that "sufifer- 
eth long, and is kind ; that envieth not ; 
that vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil, rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but re- 
joiceth in the Truth, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things," then my religion has proved itself to 
be true, and real, and such as God loves. 
How thus to love God, and one's neighbour, 
is taught us when we are in the Church. But 
the greater part of our lesson is learned, as far 
as length of time goes, outside the Church. 
You can find such a temple, where the con- 
tinuous lesson is being taught how to love God 
and man, in the great world itself. Amongst 
the flowers of the field, and the sweet valleys, 
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where the great mountains take their rise, you 
will find many a consecrated temple, and many 
an altar of Love. The Love that has planned 
the world ; the Love that moulded its flowers 
of varied hue ; that Love that clothed the 
birds in beautiful plumage, and gave them 
the voice of song ; the Love that shaped the 
snow-clad mountains, and made a pathway 
through the valleys for the rivers to flow ; the 
Love that planned the eternal arch of God's 
blue Heaven above us, bathing everything in 
the sweet light of the sun ; the Love that 
blesses our homes, and protects us from " the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the 
sickness that destroyeth in the noonday ; " and 
above all, the Love that has redeemed us, and 
made us heirs of the Kingdom, — such Love is 
our teacher every day, and declares to us that 
the grandest, noblest Religion, the purest 
Creed, the loftiest faith, is that which teaches 
a man to " love God with all the heart, and 
with all the understanding, and with all the 
soul, and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbour as himself." "This is more than 
all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices." 
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St. John xii, 36. 

' ' While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may be the 
Children of Light. These things spake Jesus and departed." 

If the text had said, ** While ye have dark- 
ness, beheve in the darkness," I should not 
have wondered at any man's unbelief. And 
there is more ** darkness" in much of our popular 
theology than ever was seen in a winter's most 
gloomy sky. But the mystery is this : that it 
is the Light that, in the Bible, men are asked 
to believe in, and yet they believe in it not, 
though it be the Light! But perhaps it may be 
that we too often represent the Light as if it 
was darkness, and therefore men will not 
believe in the message that we bring. At any 
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rate the text tells us to believe in the Light 

while we have it with us; to realize its presence, 

and to appreciate its value, and to wall^ as the 

** Children of the Light/' There never was a 

truer saying than that familiar one, that we 

don't know the value of a thing till we lose it. 

Take health, for instance. What tricks we 

play with health. What severe strains we 

often place upon it. What risks we run. How 

badly we often treat it. And so long as health 

is ours, how little thankfulness we have for it. 

We take health almost as a " matter of course." 

We expect it to be ours day by day, just 

as we expect the sun to rise, or the sun to 

set. 1 wonder how many of us have this 

week, in our morning and evening prayers, 

thanked God foj our health. But when once 

health breaks down, and our frail bodies begin 

to feel their weakness, then how we long for 

the blessing of strength, and good health ; and 

people turn round and they say, '* I never 

knew till I lost it what a priceless blessing 

health was ! " Or eye-sight, for instance, — do 

we ever thank God for that ? If we lost our 
£ 
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sight we should then begin to know the real 
value of the thing we had lost. 

But yet, surely, this is not as it ought to be ? 
>Jot to be really thankful for mercies till we 
have experienced what it is to be without them ; 
not to value them till they have left us, is bad ; 
not to believe that Light is Light, till that 
Light has left us, and the darkness has taken 
its place. " While ye have light,'' says the 
text, " believe in the light, that ye may be the 
Children of Light." You see, it all turns upon 
this word " believe." That is where the fault 
lies. They don't believe. They don't believe 
in the Light, or that it is the Light, though the 
Light is with them. It was the sin of the 
Jews — the elect people — the people who had 
every Church privilege — they would not believe 
in Him who had come amongst them as the 
Light of the world. Though Christ pleaded 
with them, — though He said to them, " While 
ye have Me with you, believe in Me ; " " While 
ye have Light, believe in the Light," they 
would not. They were very strict religion- 
ists; they made broad their phylacteries and 
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enlarged the borders of their garments; they 
made long prayers ; they paid their tithes of 
mint, and anise, and cummin ; but they did not 
value the Light. And just for this reason— 
because they did not really believe in it. And 
we Gentiles of to-day, as we read in our Bible 
the story of the Life on earth of Him who was 
the Light, scowl at those Jews of eighteen 
centuries ago ; and we say, *' If we had 
lived in the days when Christ was here upon 
earth, we should have believed in Him. There 
is no hand now that would have lifted a hammer 
to nail Him to the Cross; no tongue now 
that would have cursed Him, or refused to 
believe in Him as the Light of the world." 
Ah ! this is vain boasting. This is false 
assertion. The world is still what it was then. 
Men find a Calvary now, and they make a 
Cross for Him still ; they plait their crown of 
thorns to place upon His Head still ; and there 
is the multitude still that refuses the Light, 
just because it does not believe in it as the 
Light. And the words can be applied to us 
to-day, as truly as they were addressed to the 
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Jews of old, — ** While ye have Light, believe in 
the Light, that ye may be the children of 
Light. These things spake Jesus and departed." 
"And now, dear brethren, it is on my mind 
to-night to say a few plain, earnest words upon 
our duty in this matter, as regards our Church 
privileges. 

" Church privileges ! '' What are they ? 
What do they mean ? I think in these won- 
derful days of *' Church privileges," they mean, 
— A Church open every day, and all the day for 
private prayer. Holy Communion every day. A 
bright Choral Evensong every night, frequent 
extra Services and Sermons. Now go back 
in thought for a moment, to, say, fifty or sixty 
years ago. What were our Churches, generally 
speaking, then ? They were dreary, uncared for, 
dirty buildings, with a cold, slovenly, service 
perhaps on a Sunday at eleven, and perhaps in 
the afternoon, and then shut up, bolted and barred 
for the rest of the week, uninhabited, except by 
small animals and insects, of a Churchy turn of 
mind. To find a Church with a daily service 
was indeed a rare exception. I am not 
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surprised that there were earnest men in those 
days, who, in an hour of weakness, yielded to 
the temptation to forsake a Church, so dead 
and cold, for a foreign Communion that had 
its open Churches, and daily Services. It was 
the fault of the Church of England in those 
dark, dead days, that she lost some of her most 
earnest members. They were true words in 
those cold times, which a celebrated pervert, 
driven from us by our lethargy, used after 
visiting many of our towns and villages, *' You 
have led me," he said, '* through a land of 
closed Churches and hushed bells, of unlighted 
Altars, and unstoled Priests. Is England," he 
asked, " under an Interdict ? " * 

But where there was such a rare thing as a 
daily Matins and Evensong in those days, how 
earnestly did those who valued Church privileges, 
esteem the Light that was offered them ! Have 
you ever read the life of John Keble, the saintly 
poet of "the Christian Year?" If you have, then, 
there you have a glimpse of how a saintly man 
of those days, valued the privilege of daily 

* Faber. 
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Services. But the development of time has 
brought with it the increased privileges of these 
days in which we are now living. Now go almost 
where you will, you find Churches open all day 
for private prayer, daily Services of Holy 
Communion, (not Matins only, such as the men 
of Keble's day had to be content with) and bright 
Litanies, and Choral Evensongs. And yet, how 
do we value these privileges ? We have all we 
want, but I fear that in too many cases our love 
is lukewarm, and our Churchmanship more in 
name than in fact. 

I think there is a great blot upon the " High 
Church " Party in these days, which it ought 
seriously to consider, and to rid itself of. There 
has arisen an earnest section of the " High 
Church '' party, to whom their opponents have 
given the name of " Ritualists," and, I fear, 
amongst them, there is a tendency to look down 
upon the old-fashioned " High Churchman " of 
fifty years ago. I fear they are apt sometimes 
to speak coldly, at least, of those men of the 
last generation, who were content to celebrate 
Holy Communion with profound reverence, but 
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without vestments, or much outward ritual, 
and who loved their daily Matins and Evensong, 
but who had not the opportunity of enjoying the 
higher Service of a daily Communion. But you 
and I have both known, in the course of our 
lives, some of these old-fashioned "High Church- 
men," and, I think, in many instances, they put 
some of us, with our increased privileges, to 
shame. You may call it old fashioned, but oh ! 
how they loved the daily Lessons, and the 
special Saints' Day Service, and how they 
revelled in such sober-minded books as Keble's 
" Christian Year," or George Herbert's beautiful 
" Poems." They were earnest souls, though 
their privileges, when compared to ours, were 
few. But they believed in the Light, and they 
rejoiced in it, and they availed themselves 
of it. Now, in these days, we are very 
earnest about some things: very earnest over 
matters of ritual ; over genuflections, and 
Church ornaments. And if these things, by 
themselves, constituted orthodoxy, we should, 
in this age, be most orthodox. But I don't 
think these things by themselves evidence our 
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Churchmanship. No matter how great a Ritual- 
ist a man may be ; no matter how exact he is 
in his approval of Ritualism, still, if he neglects 
his daily Services, his Communion, his Prayers, 
and his Thanksgivings, and his Bible, and 
makes light of these Church privileges, I cannot 
say much for his supposed Churchmanship, or 
his standard of orthodoxv. And, I do think, it 
is a serious blot upon those who are earnest 
"Ritualists," (as they are termed), that so many 
amongst them exert themselves so little in 
attending the daily Services of the Church. To 
value our daily Church privileges is practical 
Churchmanship ; to admire Ritual does not 
necessarily require even a religious mind, much 
less religious earnestness. 

But so many say, we haven't time to go to 
Church in the week ; we are too busy ; besides, 
they have a feeling, though they confess it not, 
that, after all, Sunday is the day for going to 
Church, not the week days. Now clearly 
understand me, that I am not saying one 
word of rebuke, far from it, to those who, 
through age, or sickness, or lawful business, are 
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kept away from daily Services. I think there 
are some now who come, but who ought not 
to come so often, because they haven't the 
strength to bear the exertion ; I am not, in 
any way, referring to these. But I speak of 
those, who make a high profession of Church- 
manship, who crowd our Churches on the 
Sunday, but almost forsake them during the 
week, and who have not the lawful impedi- 
ments, I have just mentioned, to keep them 
from Church. Nor am I speaking to-night to 
those nominal Church people who do not profess 
to be what are called *' religious " people ; who 
frankly allow that they don't profess to be leading 
what are called '• religious" lives, but who come 
to Church on Sunday, because it is the fashion 
to come, and because others come. I am not 
speaking now to them ; I don't expect them to 
come in the week ; I don't look for it in any 
way. But I am speaking to those who make a 
profession of religion, and of being what are 
called '^ High Churchmen," and of many of 
these I say that their Churchmanship lacks 
root, and that, though well and strong, they 
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neglect what is far more important than any 
ritual can be, a practical faith, a religion that 
values its Church privileges, and that does not 
leave its priest to officiate almost to bare walls, 
and forsaken seats. I know lawful business 
prevents many from coming, but I also know 
this, that like the Parable in the Gospel of the 
Marriage Feast, half the reasons given for non- 
attendance at daily Services are only excuses. 
That old proverb is the key that unlocks the 
mystery why so few professing Church people 
attend a daily Service, — "Where there's a will, 
there's a way." 

A few days back, some of the busy men of 
New York wanted to secure seats for the per- 
formances of one of our great English Actors. 
And, though they were busy men, many, so the 
newspapers said, stood for two days and nights 
in the street, outside the Box Office, waiting 
for it to open, so that they might be sure of 
securing places. *' But how could they find 
time," I fancy some one asks, " to stand there 
so long ? " I will tell you. Because they had 
the will to get a ticket ; the earnest desire to 
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secure a seat. And when Church people, 
belonging to' Church Societies, and Guilds, and 
Confraternities, say they can't attend a daily 
Service, I say, in some cases, it is quite true. 
Your lawful occupation prevents you from 
coming ; but in other cases, and, 1 fear, they are 
not a few, it is the willing mind that is wanted; 
religious earnestness that is lacking; for I 
seldom yet found a man or woman so busy, 
who, when they became really earnest, true 
Church people, did not find out some means by 
which they could, now and then, worship God 
in Church during the week; or failed to show to 
others, that ** where there was a will, there 
was a way." If they could not come to Church 
as often in the week as they wished, still, they 
came as often as they could. You remember 
those beautiful words of the poet : — 

"When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I'll do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee." 

One of the highest blessings ever pronounced 
in this world, was when Christ said to thewoman 
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in the Gospel, "She hath done what she could." 
Let me, then, in conclusion, apply what I have 
been saying in part, to us as a Congregation. 
When, Sunday after Sunday, I see this crowded 
Evening Congregation, and, thank God, the in- 
creasing Morning Congregations on the Sunday 
in this Church, I cannot but feel that there 
ought to be many more in our week-day 
Morning and Evening Congregations. Almost 
every year I have received letters from some 
who used to live here, but who were called to 
reside in othertowns,wheretheChurch privileges 
are fewer, and the Services less frequent. And 
they write melancholy letters to me, saying how 
theymiss St. Michael's, with its daily Services, — 
'* dear St. Michael's," as they call it ; and I am 
much obliged to them for their letters, and am 
glad they feel regret at leaving this Church. But 
I cannot help remembering that, in many cases, 
when they were here, they did not always use 
its privileges as they might have done, and as 
one would have expected them, with their pro- 
fession of Churchmanship, to have done. When 
they lived in the light, they did not altogether 
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rejoice in the light, but when the Hght was gone, 
then they began to realize the blessing of the 
light they had left. 

You who make a public profession of your 
religion, and of your Churchmanship, I do 
beseech you affectionately, as your Pastor, not to 
undervalue your special Church privileges. A 
great responsibility rests upon you. What really 
influences your fellow men are your deeds, not 
your words; your example, not mere precept. 
And if professing Church people fail to act up to 
their privileges, what hope can we have that 
others, who do not profess as much as you do, 
will be led to worship in their parish Church ? 
And, it is a great privilege to have daily 
Services. What would they have thought of 
this sixty years ago ? To begin the day with 
Christ in Holy Communion, and to end it with 
a bright Service of Evensong, is surely to make 
every day a " Lord's Day/' and to hallow it 
with His blessing ? And, apart from its pleasure, 
we need all the spiritual help we can gain. 
Life is very short, and is quickly passing away, 
and the longest life is a short time in which to 
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get ready for Eternity; and with our daily 
experience of sin within us and without, and 
with all the temptations that beset us on every 
hand, we need strong grace to resist the 
tempter, and to grow in likeness to Christ. 
The hallowing effect of a daily Service is a 
great assistance to us. And this privilege of a 
daily Service is ours now, but we never can tell 
how soon it may cease. In the providence of 
God, our lot by and bye may be cast in a town 
where these special privileges are not to be had ; 
or the cold hand of death may be laid upon us, 
bringing our life here, with its opportunities, to 
an end. While, then, the opportunity is ours, 
let me affectionately beseech you to avail your- 
selves of it ; "while ye have light, believe in the 
light, that ye may be the Children of Light," 
that, hereafter, ye may shine as the stars in the 
Kingdom of our Father. 
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St. Luke xxii. 19. 
"This do in remembrance of Me." 

Whatever our individual views, as members 
of the Church of England, may be upon the 
subject of Holy Communion, I suppose v^^e all 
allovi^ that Holy Communion, or the Lord's 
Supper, holds a most important position in our 
Christian Religion. In fact, no one who accepts 
the New Testament, and the Religion of Jesus 
Christ as his guide, can refuse to allow the 
important position that Holy Communion occu- 
pies in our Gospel Revelation. I am sure that 
this must be common ground to all I am 
addressing to-night. My only surprise is, that 
allowing this to be the case, how is it that so 
many who will go with me thus far, still refuse 
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to obey the command, " Do this in remembrance 
of Me ?" But this not being my special subject 
to-night, I pass on to the more immediate topic 
I submit to your careful consideration this 
evening. It is this, that the Holy Communion 
of the Christian Dispensation is the Sacrament 
of Love, our sacred Agapae. Let me now, I 
hope fairly and impartially, state the facts of the 
case so far as our own portion of the Church 
is concerned. Roughly speaking, there are 
three great parties within our Church, divided, 
doctrinally, upon the subject of Holy Commu- 
nion. There are some who take a "Via Media" 
view, and believe that the truth lies midway 
perhaps between the two extremes of Zwinglian- 
ism and Transubstantiation. Then there are 
those, who regard Holy Communion only in 
the light of a commemorative Service, only 
an eating of blessed bread, and blessed wine, 
in remembrance of the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. And yet I must, just by way of par- 
enthesis observe, that the good and sincere 
members of this party, in their administration 
of the Holy Communion, believe that they are 
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doing what their Lord did, and when they believe 
otherwise, they will, at all costs, change their 
ways. I think this thought ought to influence our 
judgment and our charity in dealing with those 
who differ from us, but who are conscientious 
and sincere according to the light they have. 
Then there is a third party : formed of those who 
believe that the Holy Communion is essentially 
a Sacrifice, not a repetition of the Sacrifice on 
Calvary, but a representation of the one 
Sacrifice ; dwelling almost exclusively upon 
the presence in the Holy Communion, rather 
than upon that aspect of it which presents it 
as an act of Remembrance. 

Now I hope I have, in these definitions, fairly 
described the three parties into which the 
Church of England, generally speaking, is 
doctrinally divided. Some teach more par- 
ticularly the commemorative aspect of the 
Lord's Supper ; others, the real presence of 
Christ spiritually, in the Bread and in the Wine 
in Holy Communion. 

Now I think that, up to a certain point, all 
are right in what they believe, if faulty in 
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what they neglect. 1 mean, first of all, that 
the Holy Communion as a Commemoration 
and Remembrance of Jesus Christ, is surely the 
truth, or my text to-night would not be a true 
one, " This do in remembrance of Me." But 
secondly, I think where those who accept the 
Commemoration view err is in not going further 
than this in their belief. That instead of 
allowing the Commemorative aspect of Holy 
Communion to be only one of the many features 
of Holy Communion, they make it as if it was 
the only one, and that It was nothing more or 
beyond a Commemorative rite. On the other 
hand, a great many ** High Church " people 
err in the opposite direction. They so dwell 
upon the Sacrificial aspect of Holy Communion, 
that practically they exclude every other aspect 
from their view, until the many-sided Sacrament 
of Love becomes that which is to them but 
one-sided, and narrowed in its teaching. 

The one leading object of my remarks this 
evening, is to help you, if I can, in your belief 
of the greatness of Holy Communion, of its 
diversity of teaching and of beauty, that it 
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does not teach one doctrine only, but many ; 
that it is not a "party" Sacrament, designed 
for an elect few, but a Catholic Sacrament 
instituted for the whole world. 

I am sure you will carefully note what I 
say. Sermons and preachers are so easily mis- 
represented. What I specially want to make 
plain to-night is, that while I lay stress 
upon that aspect of Holy Communion which 
is Commemorative, as contained in the words 
of my text, I am not, by this act, denying the 
Sacrificial aspect of Holy Communion. I beg, 
most earnestly, not in any way to be mis- 
represented on this point. 

Taking then, on this occasion, this one 
aspect of Holy Communion, I maintain that 
Divine Love is the leading principle and 
doctrine of Holy Communion. Our Catechism 
says that this Sacrament was ordained "for the 
continual remembrance of the Sacrifice of the 
death of Christ, and of the benefits which we 
receive thereby." We shall understand this 
better if we think for a few moments of the 
purpose of Old Testament times. Under the old 
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Jewish Dispensation, every thing pointed onward 
to the future. It was a Dispensation of types 
and shadows. The Law had a shadow of good 
things to come. St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Colossians, says, " Which are a shadow 
of things to come ; but the body is of 
Christ." Now you know full well, that in the 
Temple and the Tabernacle there was a 
Sacrifice which, after all, was but a shadow of 
something else that was, by-and-bye, to come. 
However holy and important that Temple 
Sacrifice was, still, it was but a forerunner of 
something much more real and beautiful. What 
was that Old Testament Sacrifice ? It was a 
Sacrifice of Blood. The blood of lambs, of 
bulls, and of goats. But the blood of the Jewish 
Sacrifice pointed to something that was coming 
more real than blood. Something more effica- 
cious than blood, for, as St. Paul says in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, *' It is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins." Those Sacrifices on Jewish Altars 
were, after all, but types and shadows. They 
were but so many voices speaking to the 
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world, and saying, that what mere blood 
could not accomplish Love would one day do. 
That, however powerful in its efficacy the 
Sacrifice of bulls and of goats, offered on the 
Temple Altar might be, the Christian Altar of 
Love, and the Christian Temple of Love, 
and the Revelation of perfect Love in Christ 
would be far more efficacious, and far more 
sin-subduing. And therefore, when the fulness 
of the time had come, and not before, 
the last Jewish Altar was lighted ; the last 
Sacrifice of blood took place, and for the last 
time the priest of the old Dispensation stood 
before his Altar, to perform what, after all, 
was but type and shadow. And then, at that 
time, " when the fulness of the times " had 



come,- 



'• Earth was waiting spent and restless, 
With a mingled hope and fear; 

And the faithful few were sighing, 
' Surely, Lord, the day is near ; 

The Desire of all the nations, 
It is time He should appear?' 

Still the gods were in the Temples, 
But the ancient Faith had fled; 
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And the Priests stood by their Altars, 

Only for a piece of bread ; 
And the oracles were silent, 

And the prophets all were dead. 

In the sacred Courts of Zion, 
Where the Lord had His abode, 

There, the money-changers trafficked. 
And the sheep and oxen trod ; 

And the world, because of wisdom. 
Knew not either Lord or God." 

And then, at that time, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness arose upon the world, with Its own divine 
Revelation of perfect Love. As grandly It rose 
from behind the Eternal Hills, this is what, in 
Its shining, it said, " God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, to the end 
that all that believe in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." And from that 
day. Love took the place of the old Jewish 
types and shadows, and Sacrifices of blood. 
Now Love was to be its own Bethlehem; 
Love its Nazareth home ; Love its own Life of 
Sacrifice, seen in " the Man of Sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief." Love was to be its 
Gethsemane; its Calvary; its Arimathea tomb; 
and Love was to be its Easter. Day triumph. 
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and its climax of victory on the mount of the 
Ascension. And, from thenceforth, Love was to 
be "the fountain open for sin and uncleanness." 
It was to be from henceforth the all-powerful 
Sacrifice. The Blood of the New Testament 
Altar was to be that great Love of God which 
passeth all understanding, in which Love he 
who bathes himself has his sins washed away, 
so that they become white as snow. And thus 
it was, that, as St. John says, " In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us, because 
that God sent His only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through Him." And 
he tells us what this propitiation for our sins 
consists of. He tells us that Love is the pro- 
pitiation, — " Herein is Love," he says, " not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for our sins." 

If you have given your assent to this great 
premise that I have laid down, of course it 
follows, as a natural consequence, that Love 
must be the predominant characteristic of the 
Holy Communion, and that I have not done 
wrong in calling the Holy Communion " The 
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Sacrament of Love." " My Chalice is filled with 
the Blood of Divine Love." " My meat and 
My drink are Love." "God is Love," and He 
says, " My flesh is meat indeed ; and My Blood 
is drink indeed." And, looking at Holy 
Communion to-night from the aspect I 
mentioned at the beginning of my sermon, 
I am to " Do this," in remembrance of 
that Love. It is to be the great Service of 
my Christian Religion, to " show " me my 
Saviour's Love. "As often as ye eat this Bread, 
and drink this Cup, ye do shew forth the Lord's 
Death, till He come." It realizes for me, that 
grandest, noblest Life of Love the world has 
ever seen, when Christ moved about amongst 
us for three and thirty years, and by that Love 
saved the world. Every time I receive Holy 
Communion I see that solitary Figure, that Em- 
bodiment of perfect Love, seeking poverty that 
we might become rich. For love of us content, 
that while the foxes had holes, and the birds of 
the air had their nests. He Himself should 
have no place where to lay His wearied Head. 
For love of us, content to be contradicted by 
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sinners, misrepresented, accused of every ill 
deed, spitted upon, buffeted, crucified, and all 
just out of love for the world. And as I kneel 
at the foot of the Altar to receive Holy Commu- 
nion, I look up, and fancy I see the Star of 
Bethlehem shining above me, as if I was kneel- 
ing right beside the manger-bed on the first 
great Christmas morn. Or I look up, and fancy 
I see the great Gethsemane Olive trees, with 
their sombre o'er-spreading branches, right over 
my head. Or I look down at the step on which 
I am kneeling, and fancy, for a moment, it is 
the rock of Calvary, and that there before me 
is the Cross, and the Saviour dying upon it, for 
love of me. And this is what I say as I kneel 
there, so softly that he who kneels beside me 
hears not what I say : — 

" Love of God, so pure and changeless ! 

Blood of Christ, so rich and free ! 
Grace of God, so strong and boundless, 

Magnify it all in me — 

Even me." 

Who can doubt the all-prevailing power and 
efficacy of this " Blood " of Love ? Who can 
doubt its power to save, or its ability to triumph 
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at last over all its enemies of sin ? Listen to 
what, even in Old Testament times, men had 
to say with regard to the all mightiness of love. 
This is what we read in the 8th Chapter of 
Solomon's Song, " Love is strong as death : 
many waters cannot quench Love, neither can 
the floods drown it." That is stronger than 
the blood of bulls and of goats on Jewish Altars 
slain. And then, when we come to the New 
Testament, there we read of " the Love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge,'' — "to know," 
as the Apostle says, "the Love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled with 
all the fulness of God." 

Then, lastly, when you receive Holy Commu- 
nion, realize in It the Love that is drawing 
the world to Himself. It is grand to see, 
how, even in the days of the old Mosaic 
law, love triumphed over all. That amidst 
the crowd of types and shadows, and sacrifices 
of blood ; amidst the threats of Sinai, and the 
thunders of the old Law, Love was still 
the motive power that was the strongest, 
in attracting men to God. There was a mes- 
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sage in Old Testament days that the Lord was 
about to pass by. And presently, "a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains ; " but the 
Lord was not in the great and strong wind. 
And then '^ there was an earthquake ; " but the 
Lord was not in the terrible earthquake. And 
there was a fire ; but the Lord was not in the 
raging fire. And then, after the fire, came a 
" still, small Voice." And that was the Lord. 
And so even in those old times, we see that Love 
was the constraining power that drew men to 
God. Here is an Old Testament Scripture, 
which you will find in the Eleventh Chapter of 
the Book of Hosea, the ist and 4th verses, — 
" When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called My son out of Egypt. * * * I drew 
them * * * with bands of love." That was how 
God really drew Israel to Him in the days of 
old. "The Lord hath appeared of old unto me, 
saying, yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love ; therefore with loving kindness have I 
drawn thee." And all the terrors of the ancient 
Law, all the deep, rolling thunder from Sinai ; 
all the raging " fires " of judgment and of 
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revenge ; all the horrible " earthquakes " of 
threatened damnation, could not shut out that 
sunshine of Divine Love ! And the years rolled 
on, and brought men to ** the fulness of the 
times." And in Christ crucified we have 
the Sight of perfect Love, and He says, "And 
I, if I be Hfted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me." This is what Love will yet do 
for the world, when Love will at last visibty 
subdue all things, "that God may be all in all." 
This Blood of Holy Communion, — this great 
Love of God is the secret power that is drawing 
your hearts to God to-night. It is making 
Communicants of you, some oh ! so slowly, so 
reluctantly on your part, so hesitatingly some- 
times so far as you are concerned. But that Love 
of God is beginning to make you see the hollow- 
ness of the excuses such as your own unrigh- 
teousness, your own unfitness, for keeping away 
from the Sacrament of Love. It is beginning to 
make you feel, that, despite your own unworthi- 
ness, you must do that which is in remembrance 
of One Who is loving you with a greater love 
than the tenderest father, or the gentlest mother 
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have ever shewn their child. It is maki7ig you 
come to One, Who has said to you, "You may 
call Me your Father! " It is making you yearn 
for the Companionship and Presence of Him 
Who has loved you "with an everlasting Love." 
You cannot much longer stay away. You are 
growing older, and with your increased ex- 
perience of the world, you begin more and more 
to find out that after all you cannot do without 
God. The Evening of your life is drawing 
nearer, and, as the night shadows lengthen, you 
feel you want Light from Him, and a Hand, 
more than human, to firmly grasp, that will lead 
you safely through the darkness of the tomb. 
Yes, He is drawing you ! His Love is at last 
about to conquer; you will be His soon ; and at 
His Altar soon you will be heard to say, "And 
here I offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, 
myself, my soul and body, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice unto Thee." 



SuntiaD Slfcreattontf. 

(A Harvest Festival Sermon.) 



Genesis xxiv. 63. 
"Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the Eventide." 

Perhaps no better place could be found. In a 
corn field our religion finds a thousand types 
and emblems, not only of resurrection to eternal 
life, but also of that Love and Mercy of God 
which overshadow all His works. There is the 
sowing of the seed, then the dying of the seed, 
and then the springing up into fresh, beautiful 
life, — "first the blade, then the ear; after that, 
the full corn in the ear.'* Then the field of 
corn preaches to us of Him Who is the Bread 
of Life and the Communion of Love. I could 
not to-night attempt to enumerate the multi- 
tudinous lessons which a corn field teaches, but I 
will ask you for a few moments to consider some 
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of those laws of nature, which are not of course 
confined to a field of corn, but universal in 
extent throughout the world. The grand laws 
of Nature are Divine. No man or human 
intellect devised the laws which regulate the 
seasons, or planned the sunshine, and the rains 
and snow. No human skill made flowers to 
bloom, and corn to grow, and fruit to grow upon 
the trees. The laws of Nature also find no master 
in man. The storm-clouds arise, and the beating 
winds lash themselves into fury, and no human 
power can stop the storm coming, or lull the 
winds to a calm. Or the mysterious pestilence 
comes, and men stand aghast; they cannot resist, 
as an army does its enemy in the battle-field ; 
and all men can do is to resort to prayer, and 
beg the Omnipotent Creator to come to their 
side, and be their Deliverer. All these laws, 
such as those of gravitation, or of growth, are 
divine. They are transcendently above all 
human laws, although all human laws that aire 
good have been modelled upon the fashion of 
those that are divine. 

Therefore, when we bid you look at the divine 
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laws of Nature as we term them, we are asking 
you to look at perfect laws. There are no mis- 
takes, no shortcomings, no imperfections, no 
blemishes in divine laws. Thev were founded 
upon no partial knowledge, no party prejudices, 
no inherent likes and dislikes. But they stand 
out in the world, as laws unblemished, perfect 
in every part, that could not be improved, or 
be capable of amendment. Of course I know 
that all this is mere truism, for if these laws 
have been constructed by God, they must 
necessarily be perfect. God never made an im- 
perfect thing. The most beautiful thing that 
man ever made still remains in some way or 
another imperfect. Even the most beautiful 
work of art man ever made is not so perfect as 
a little blade of corn. But there are those 
" Hands that reach through nature moulding 
men," that have shaped the worlds and the great 
mountains, and the rivers that run amongst 
the hills, and they have never yet moulded 
an imperfect piece of work. No man can find a 
flaw in them upon which he can lay his finger. 
He may not understand them. He may feel 
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the beating of the wind, and hear its music, as 
it wails through the tall tree tops, " biit cannot 
tell whence it comet h and whither it goeth." 
Yet he dares lay no charge of imperfection at 
the divine door of that superhuman law, which 
regulates the winds, and storms, and calms, 
and given them their existence. Those laws 
are above our reason, but no man dares to look 
up at God and charge Him with being a Maker 
of imperfect laws. This, then, is my first point. 
That in the laws of nature we have absolutely 
perfect laws ; in which we may implicitly con- 
fide, and know that we may trust them, and be 
guided by them, and accept them as our teach- 
ers and guides in regulating the laws that should 
govern our own individual lives. 

But in looking at the things which God 
has created, not only as regards man, but 
beasts, and birds, and even flowers, there is a 
law which not merely is applicable to all, but 
which all seem to require, and stand in need 
of, — I mean the law of rest. And when I use 
the word " rest," I do not mean merely what 
we understand by rest in sleep. Even that 

G 
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Nature requires, as we see not only in man, but 
in the birds of the air sleeping at night in their 
nests, and the flowers closing their petals till 
the morning breaks. But when I say that 
Nature requires rest I use the word, not in its 
partial, but true and wide sense. For Rest is 
not mere sleeping, but that which is a relief to 
the mind and body, which changes now and 
again the current of our ways, and the monotony 
of daily toil. And this is a merciful Law of 
Nature which God has provided for all His 
wonderful creations. I could fancy that the 
very years would tire, if they were all one long 
winter, or all one long summer. But God has 
given the years rest by breaking them up into 
the seasons of Spring and Summer, Autumn 
and Winter. I could fancy that an earthly day 
would tire if it were one long, unbroken season of 
sunshine. But God has given it rest by intro- 
ducing the silent hours of night, and the time of 
darkness. I could fancy that trees would tire of 
their foliage, and flowers of their bloom, if there 
was no time of rest for the leaves to fall, and the 
flowers to die away, to make room for fresh 
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leaves, and fresh flowers. Everything needs 
this rest of change ; and man, God's highest 
creation, needs it, and God has given him this 
rest. God's intention was not that man should 
live a life of monotony. Nay, man is so created, 
so constituted, that he w^ould not be able to 
bear the strain of a ceaseless monotony. He 
is so constituted that he must have rest. And, 
though at the risk of repeating myself, I must 
again ask you to banish from your minds all 
idea that rest only means sleep. Far from it. 
Under some circumstances, to work hard is to 
enjoy the highest rest. Many a man, after a 
few weeks holiday, and enjoying what he calls 
rest, gets so weary with having nothing to do, 
that he longs to be at work again, and when 
he does begin work again, it is the greatest 
relief to him, and in the true sense of the word, 
th^ greatest rest. Speaking generally, that is 
rest to a man which involves doing something 
the opposite to that which he is regularly en- 
gaged in day after day. Whatever causes a 
re-action in the mind, and a healthy contrast 
to whatever our mind is most constantly dwell- 
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ing upon is rest. Of course rest must differ in 
kind with different people, because what would 
be rest to one man would not be rest to another. 
And this is why God instituted the Sabbath. 
It was to give men rest. Its very institution 
proves this. " God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it ; because that in it He had 
rested from all His work, which God created 
and made." 

I suppose there are some who will differ from 
what I am going to say, as to the object for 
which the Sabbath was instituted. Some people 
would say that the Sabbath was instituted as a 
day, one in seven,when God was more to be wor- 
shipped than on any other day ; a day specially in- 
stituted for Church-going,and when people must 
specially be, what the world calls, " religious." 
I, for one, cannot assent to these propositions. 
I think in the matter of worshipping God, every 
day ought to be a " Sabbath " day. And that is 
one reason why I believe in a Church open 
every day for worship, and why we have 
daily Communions and daily Evensongs. To 
me every day, in this sense, is a Sabbath day ; 
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but I don't condemn those who think differently, 
for, as it says in the Epistle to the Romans, — 
** One man esteemeth one day above another : 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind." My 
belief with regard to the Sabbath is found in 
those words of the Saviour Himself when He 
said, '^ The Sabbath was made for man; and not 
man for the Sabbath." "The Sabbath was 
made for man." That is to give his mind and 
body an opportunity for rest and change. Not 
that man had to fit himself into a Sabbath ; but 
that a Sabbath was made to suit the require- 
ments of man, and to give him bodily and 
mental rest from his ordinary labours. 

I should not have time to-night to argue the 
question whether the Christian Sunday is the 
old Jewish Sabbath, only under a different name. 
Those who form my own regular congregation 
are aware of my own views on that subject. 
They know that I believe the old Jewish Sabbath 
to have come entirely to an end when the Old 
Testament Dispensation came to an end. And 
it is remarkable, that in the New Testament the 
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only words of our Lord with reference to the 
observance of the Sabbath, are those which 
would be unpalatable to the mind of a strict 
Sabbatarian, But I am one with you in this, 
that I heartily welcome, and let me say reverence 
the institution of Sunday as a day of rest ; as, in a 
lower sense, I feel deeply grateful to the Legisla- 
ture for having appointed those merciful institu- 
tions called " Bank Holidays." On this, perhaps, 
we are all agreed. But where some of us would 
find we differed, was when we proceeded to 
discuss the question in what real rest consists. 
If spiritual rest, that is rest for the soul, con- 
sisting chiefly in religious exercises and devotions 
was your only idea of Sunday rest, then we must 
part company. I regard Sunday rest as intended 
not only for the soul, but pre-eminently for the 
mind and body, and so it is that I argue that any 
right thing that brings rest to the mind and body 
is lawful Sunday occupation. But some one says, 
if this is your argument, then it leads you to 
support and approve of what are popularly 
termed " Sunday Recreations." Of course it 
does, and under certain conditions I am prepared 
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to assent to the conclusion : always remember- 
ing this, that God must be first in everything. 
If men never acknowledge God by public 
worship on the Sunday, they have no right to 
enjoy what are called " Sunday Recreations." 
Do I make myself plain ? If a young man, for 
instance, is closely confined in a shop or office 
all the week, and pleads that as an excuse for 
not going to Church at all on the Sunday, but 
spends it in, say the fields, or on the sea-beach, 
those country walks, or repose on the sea-beach 
become to him sin, because he has put these 
things before the worship of God, in His 
appointed way. But to my mind the whole 
picture is reversed if we take the same hard- 
worked young man, coming first to Church to 
worship God ; then I say let him spend his 
afternoon on the sea, or in the green fields, or 
in the museum, if it was open to him, as it 
ought to be. So long as God is first, then to 
my mind whatever affords rest to that man's 
mind and body, is lawful Sunday occupation, 
and I believe the intention of the Christian 
Sunday is being fulfilled. When I am abroad 
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on the Continent, the Sunday always cheers 
me. / am far from saying that it is kept as it 
ought to be, but I think it is a most happy day. 
The Churches are crowded at the morning 
Services. While England is asleep in bed, the 
early Services abroad at 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are 
sought after by crowded congregations. The 
day is begun with God. And when I have seen 
this, I have said, " That is religion." And 
when in the afternoon I have seen those same 
people crowding together, listening to the 
strains of open-air music, or engaged in lawful 
and elevating recreation, I have said to myself, 
"And that also is religion." They are enjoying 
rest; rest, first in the order of the day's pro- 
grammeforthe soul; then restfor mind and body, 
and thus are they^ keeping the Sunday, for " the 
Sunday was made for man ; not man for the 
Sunday." 

Then, lastly, I look at the perfect and 
divine laws of Nature as a guide and example 
in this matter ; and I see that Nature's laws 
are those that in a great measure esteem all 
days ahke. When the Manna fell in the Old 
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Testament times, the children of Israel were 
told to gather on the Friday a double portion, 
so as to suffice them for two days, because no 
Manna would fall on the Sabbath day. But the 
Manna has now gone, and the old Jewish 
Sabbath has also passed away; and in the light 
of this better and New Dispensation, we look 
at Nature, and ask her to direct us as to how 
we should act, not on one day of the week, but 
every day. And Nature says, you must have 
seasons of rest. You need it. Even birds and 
beasts, and flowers need it, but man needs it 
still more. And so a merciful observance of 
one day in seven as a day of rest, is a boon, 
and a welcome blessing to the bodies and 
souls of men. But Nature also teaches that 
the rest which our minds and bodies need, 
must not be a narrow, circumscribed rest. The 
laws of Nature do not obey their Maker's Will 
simply on six days in the week, and then stop 
on the seventh day, like the sun that stopped 
over the valley of Ajalon. Flowers do not do 
wrong in coming into blossom on Sundays. 
Trees do not do wrong in growing on Sundays. 
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Tides do not do wrong to ebb and flow on 
Sundays. The sun does not do wrong to rise 
and set on the Sunday, nor is it wrong for the 
clouds to gather, and the rain to fall, and the 
winds to blow. The bird builds her nest on the 
Sunday, and the bee weaves her waxen cells. 
It is recorded of a certain celebrated philoso- 
pher, that at a very early age he was taught the 
Ten Commandments, and for several days after 
the child was observed to be measuring the 
growth of a blade of grass. When asked the 
meaning of this, he replied, " The fourth Com- 
mandment says, ' Six days shalt thou labour, 
but the Seventh is the Sabbath, in which 
thou shalt do no work.' Now I wished to 
ascertain if Nature obeyed this great law, and 
therefore measured the grass to see if it grew 
as much on Sunday as on other days." 

In conclusion, let me say, that all Nature 
praises God for His gift of the ability to work, 
and to be of good to others, as well as those 
special hours and seasons of rest which all 
enjoy. And to-day we as a congregation thank 
Him for the hour now so close at hand, when. 
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for another year the reaper shall cease from his 
labour, and the corn, this year so rich and 
bountiful, shall be gathered into barns. We thank 
Him for this abundant Harvest. I suppose the 
first of August (Lammas Day) is the Prayer 
Book's appointed Harvest Festival Day. But 
although that day is past, still it is not too late 
for a Harvest Festival, though the day be of 
our own making, for even still the harvest is not 
entirely over. We therefore publicly render 
our thanks to God for His mercies as seen in 
the harvest field, and for the rest that is com- 
ing, when the reapers shall cease from their 
labours, and the toil of this earthly strife shall be 
exchanged for the perfect rest and the Eternal 
Calm of Heaven. That day may not be 
far distant. It may be nearer than some of us 
are apt to think. When it comes, may we 
hear a voice speaking to us, and saying : — 

Rest, Reaper, rest ! 

Thy work is done; 
Put up thy sickle in its place, 

Thy crown is won 1 
And let thy wearied head recline and gently rest, 
Like one of old upon a loving Saviour's Breast ! 
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(First Sunday after Epiphany.) 



St. Luke ii. 42. 
"They went up to Jerusalem." 

From Nazareth to Jerusalem was not a long 
journey ; only about eighty miles. Yet it took a 
long time to accomplish. Even now, in Pales- 
tine, travellers know what a formidable journey 
eighty miles mean. To travel from England 
to Jerusalem is an easy matter compared 
with the slow, rough journey from Jerusalem 
to Nazareth. Yet only eighty miles. Eighty 
miles of hill and valley ; eighty miles of 
road, at times rough, at times smooth. Eighty 
miles, sometimes bleak and wild, and at 
other times scented with orange groves, and 
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radiant with luxurious flowers. A most impor- 
tant journey ; a very highway. Along which 
numerous caravans passed with their slow-footed 
camels and tinkling bells. A well-frequented 
thoroughfare; often crowded with pilgrims, 
trodden by earnest men and women. There 
were the men of business, anxious to reach 
Jerusalem in good time that they might buy, 
and sell, and get gain. There were the 
thousands of anxious, earnest travellers, hasten- 
ing to the Holy City that they might be 
present at some great religious festival. The 
greatest of such pilgrims were those recorded 
in the Gospel to-day, when the Child Jesus, 
together with His mother, and foster-father 
St. Joseph, went up to Jerusalem to the Feast 
of the Passover. And so, I ask you, to- 
night, to keep in your mind this picture of 
the short, but crowded highway from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem ; trodden by men of different 
nationalities, different habits, different grades 
in society ; some old, some young ; some rich, 
some poor ; some listless and indifferent, others 
earnest and enthusiastic ; all wending their way 
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along the old Nazareth road, that led up to 
Jerusalem. 

In all this, I see a picture of life, — a picture 
of our lives, — of your life and mine. In more 

■ 

ways than one I can trace an analogy between 
these two pilgrimages ; the short journey ; and 
the crowded thoroughfare; and the constant 
moving on. 

From Nazareth to Jerusalem, — only about 
eighty miles. Not a long journey after all ! 
The slow mode of travelling seemed to make it 
appear like a long journey, but it was not really 
so. And if every one of those eighty miles 
represented a year, that tells very nearly, at best, 
the tether of your life and mine. Eighty miles 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem 1 — " Threescore 
years and ten," at best, are the rugged milestones 
that stand along the highway, my brother, or 
my sister, of your life and mine ! It was not 
always so ; but to-day it is so. I say, it was not 
always so. Hear such words as these, which I 
am reading you from the 5th chapter of Genesis. 
** And all the days of Enoch were 365 years." 
Or again, "And all the days of Methuselah 
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Were 969 years : and he died." For some 
reasons I am glad life is not now so long. I 
suppose we all know some uncomfartable people, 
whom, in their present state, we should not care 
to have to be civil to for 969 years ! Human 
life, since Methuselah's day, has become shorter. 
After his day the milestones grew less and less 
as time rolled on. Till we come to the day, 
when we hear the pathetic cry, " We bring 
our years to an end, as it were a tale that 
is told." For, said the writer, "the days of 
our age are threescore years and ten ; and 
though men be so strong that they come to 
fourscore years ; yet is their strength then but 
labour and sorrow ; so soon passeth it away, 
and we are gone." And the Psalmist, while he 
looks up at God, the changeless, evei:-abiding' 
One, for the moment looks at himself; his little, 
flickering life ; his frail, earthly existence, that 
a blast of rough wind would easily shatter ; and 
feeling the frailty of life, and his entire depend- 
ence upon God, is unable to conceal his emotion, 
as he says, in hushed and solemnized tones, 
" Behold, Thou hast made my days as it were 
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a span long." '' A span long ; " that's all ! 
Seventy milestones along lifers rugged way; and 
then Jerusalem ! 

I have not made these remarks from any 
morbid feeling. I have not been numbering 
these old milestones from any love of the 
melancholy ; but I have reminded you of these 
stern, solemn facts, in order to ask you to make 
the best use you can of your life's little journey. 
Not to waste any one of those precious seventy 
miles. For it is a fact, which no disputation 
can make void, that we have a very great deal 
to do in the compass of our little journey 
through life. There is a great deal to be 
crowded into that short journey of eighty miles 
from our Nazareth to Jerusalem. If I were to 
say that life is not long enough to do all we 
ought to do, I should be only uttering a truism. 
For instance, to get ready to die is a life's work. 
Aye, it is more than a life's work to become 
what we have to be in the great hereafter. 
When Hezekiah was sick unto death, the 
prophet Isaiah came to him, and said, "Set 
thine house in order ; for thou shalt die, and 
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not live." Your soul is your house. It takes 
all one*s life of hard, constant work, to set that 
house in order, so that we may be ready to die. 
But oh ! waste it not ! See how fast the old 
milestones are passing by ! You can remember 
perhaps the time of your childhood, when, so 
to speak, you had only just left " Nazareth." 
You were only just outside the city with its 
garland of hills ; not too far off to be quite out 
of sound of the children in the city singing at 
their play; and it seemed such a long way 
between one milestone and another ! A week 
seemed then a long time, to say nothing of a 
year. But the further you got away from your 
" Nazareth," where you began to spend your 
boyhood days, the faster, and the faster, and 
the faster the milestones seemed to come. And 
the mile, that seemed so long in childhood, 
begins now to seem as if it was but a few yards. 
"Nazareth" is a long way back; we shall never 
see it again. That beautiful City, where the 
children play ! That beautiful City, where the 
sunshine of youth made us light-hearted, and 
gilded even the little sorrows of those young 

H 
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days : all is left behind now ! We have long 
ceased to hear the children's singing; the 
road has become hillier now ; the way is 
rougher ; the stones are larger ; they cut our 
feet more now, and we hurry on, passing, as it 
were, quicker and quicker, the milestones that 
number our days and help to teach our hearts 
wisdom. There is no time then to be lost ! 
Whatsoever thou hast to do, do quickly. Waste 
not one yard of the way. Let not one single 
opportunity for good slip by. Let not one 
opportunity of grace be neglected. For you 
are getting nearer and nearer the end, when 
you will want all the armoury of well-spent 
days to arm you against the last great 
struggle. No time to be lost ! No time to be 
wasted ! I could apply this truth in a thousand 
ways. Amongst which would be, that life is 
too short to waste coming to God's House on 
any one single Sunday. Too short to miss one 
opportunity (without good cause) of coming to 
the early celebrations of Holy Communion on 
Sundays, or in the week. Life is too short to 
be vainly arguing about our unfitness to come 
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to Holy Communion, and, under the cloak of 
this proud excuse, to keep away. I say life is 
too short for such a vain controversy. Life is 
too short to be listless as to the Church 
privileges offered you in your Church, with its 
many Services, and doors open all day, and 
every day. Life is going ! Hurry up to your 
privileges. You have left " Nazareth " long 
ago : the end is not so far off as to be altogether 
out of sight. 

But I may, with equal fairness, apply this 
truth in another way, and one specially applic- 
able to the present day. In religious matters 
we are told often to move slowly. That is, 
the longer we live, and the more experience we 
gain, our faith naturally develops itself, and 
makes fresh discoveries, and we learn a great 
deal that undoes a good deal we thought very 
highly of in the days when our education was 
more in its infancy. And what used, in our 
younger days, to look real and true, now turns 
out to be mere ignis fatuus, without truth for a 
foundation, or truth for its superstructure. 
And people tell you to keep these opinions, 
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that are new, to yourself. They feed you with 
the milk of caution, and they warn you with the 
cry of unpopularity, and they prove all their 
arguments by asking the question, " What will 
people say ? " 

Now I am one of those who maintain that 
any change in religious matters, whether of 
faith, doctrine, or ceremonial, ought not to be 
made hurriedly. Conclusions, for instance, 
upon doctrinal matters, ought, before they are 
proclaimed to others, to be well weighed, well 
thought out, reverently and carefully meditated 
upon, prayed over, perhaps for years. Never 
make any important change in life suddenly or 
carelessly. There are people who tell us that 
our opinions ought never to change, and though 
it is said our entire bodies change every seven 
years, still that our opinions ought not at any 
time to undergo any change. I do not believe 
in that doctrine. I do not believe that the ex- 
perience of years is not to work in us very 
many great and salutary changes of mind. I 
do not believe that we are expected in " Jeru- 
salem " to believe what we did in " Nazareth." 
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For there has been the experience of the 
journey between these two places, and I know 
of no wiser or surer teacher than practical ex- 
perience. While, then, I deprecate most strongly 
any hasty or sudden changes of opinion, I am, 
on the other hand, a friend to healthy, well- 
considered development of thought. I am a 
believer, to a great extent, in that familiar 
saying that we are to keep pace with the spirit 
of the times. And then, after careful, well-con- 
sidered study and prayer, having come firmly 
and without doubt to believe in the truth of the 
change you have made, not to be alarmed 
by false cries, which to heed is to betray 
cowardice and want of belief in our doctrine ; 
but, in the spirit of love, not arrogantly or pro- 
vokingly, commend what we believe to the 
hearts and consciences of others. People will, 
in the end, respect you all the more for this. 
Even those who most widely differ from you 
will approve your speaking out plainly what 
you believe. If they hate your opinions they 
will respect your honesty and your absence of 
cowardice. I think a religious coward is as 
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bad, if not worse, than a cowardly soldier. 
Whatever you believe act the man, and do not 
be afraid of telling others what that belief is. 
As I have said, it will win respect for you in 
the end. 

Let me now give you one other reason why 
it is our duty to propagate what we believe to 
be the truth with all speed and earnestness. 
Life is too short to sit down and spend hours 
asking ourselves, "what will people say of us 
for believing this ? " or, " will it be detrimental 
to our .popularity to teach this ? " or, ** is it 
policy to say this or that ? " What has earthly 
policy to do in deciding the question, '* Is truth 
to be proclaimed or hidden beneath a bushel ? " 
What has public opinion to do in deciding for 
men matters of conscience ? Why should hos- 
tile criticism, or unkindly and harsh judgment, 
make us cowards if we really believe what we 
profess to be the truth of God ? And is there 
time for halting, time for hesitation, or holding 
back ? Will time stop obligingly while we 
hesitate ? Will the journey of life stay its on- 
ward march while we sit down to consider 
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whether we have the courage or not to say 
what we believe ? Will the pendulum in the 
old clock of time cease to swing to and fro 
while we pause to think if what we are going to 
do will prove popular or unpopular with the 
crowd ? No, however much we may halt in 
our opinions, time will move relentlessly on. 
And, if we are really believers in what we pro- 
fess, that is, not mere lip believefs, but heart 
believers, our doctrine will be so precious to us 
that we shall long to make others rejoice in it, 
and share its comfort with ourselves. But the 
milestones are passing by us very quickly, and 
there is no time to be lost ! No time for pan- 
dering with delay. We believe what we hold 
to be the truth, and, too, a truth that the 
more men believe in it will better the world, 
and the highest blessing we can hope for at the 
last, is, if in our day and generation, we have, 
according to our opportunities, made this world 
better. We are warned, then, by the rapidity 
with which our lives are spending themselves, 
not to delay doing what we can to make the 
world, according to our opportunities, happier, 
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and wiser, and better, but to do good while we 
can. We are warned of this when we think 
how far off '* Nazareth " is now from us. We 
are reminded to be earnest and outspoken, see- 
ing how soon the journey may, and how soon 
the journey must at best, end. There are souls 
waiting to be comforted to-day. There are 
souls pining for knowledge to-day. There are 
souls ready to receive a better and a brighter 
hope to-day. But God only knows how soon 
our day to do them good may come to an end. 
There are warnings enough in the world around 
us, almost every day, to remind us all that " in 
the midst of life we are in death." Oh ! to be 
using life well, while it is ours. To be doing 
good " while it is called to-day." To be bold, 
outspoken in our belief, teaching the truth in 
love, without fear of consequences, and regard- 
less of results. Just to be honest, faithful, true, 
in all that we believe, commending it to others, 
not in the spirit of controversy and narrow- 
mindedness, but in broad-hearted charity, and 
loving sincerity. Then when the journey, with 
its old, ivy-covered milestones, has come to a 
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close, bright will be that end. I like so to think 
of my text to-night (and with this thought I 
will conclude), "They went up to Jerusalem." 
When we have turned the scale of life, and 
begin to feel the ailments of old age ; and the 
hairs on our head begin to whiten, and the 
step begins to falter, men are apt to speak of 
us as " going down the hill.*' We know what 
they mean, by " going down the hill." Down ! 
down ! till the curtain falls ! That is an earthly 
expression, meaning how " the outward man 
decays.*' But the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ puts it just the other way. 
Not " going down the hill," but, as the text 
says, " They went up to Jerusalem." Up a 
hill, bright with the sunshine of mercies, and of 
comforts, and of joys, but still up hill, difficulties, 
troubles, trials, temptations. But the end is 
Jerusalem ! Behind us are the storm clouds ; 
before us the eternal sunshine. Behind us is 
** Nazareth," with its Carpenter's shop, with its 
toils, its labours, its disappointments. Before 
us is the Heavenly Jerusalem, with its rest 
Eternal, and its unruffled peace. And thus are 
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we, as in one great caravan, moving on ! Thus 
are we marching through the shadows, onward 
to the Promised Land. 

"Clear before us through the darkness, 
Gleams and bums the guiding Light ; 

Brother clasps the hand of brother, 
Stepping fearless through the night." 

May God in His love and mercy re-unite us 
all together again in the New Jerusalem, when 
the journey of life is past and gone. 



(Soon Ct)eer. 

(Sunday after Ascension.) 



St. John xvi. 33. 
*' Be of good cheer. I have overcome the world." 

This was the result of Christ's Mission upon 
the earth ! And on this Sunday after Ascension 
Day, it is well to select a text that gathers up 
in itself those results, as the consequences of a 
Life, that promised to do nothing less than 
this, — " God sent not His Son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved.** 

I am going to-night to be very old-fashioned 
in the way in which I intend treating this 
text. I want to take it almost word by word, 
for every word in it contains a world of 
thought. But first we must take this clause by 
itself, — ^Jesus said, '' Be of good cheer." I think 
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that strikes a blow at once at those ideas that 
are entertained by some good people, that 
Religion is to be a melancholy thing ; and that 
'' good cheer " and piety are irreconcileable 
things ; who think that voluminous old hymn- 
wTiter, Dr. Watts, was altogether wrong when 
he said — 

" Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less." 

Verily, there are some good people I know, 
so religiously melancholy, that I have, at times, 
almost mistaken them for walking funerals ! 
I daresay they are very good people ; but they 
are dull — very dull ! But the Bible says, '* Be 
of good cheer/' Do not mistake the Bible 
when it says, " good cheer." It does not mean 
what, for instance, the drunkard means. His 
"good cheer" is '* bad cheer." The Bible's 
**good cheer" is the cheerfulness which is pure, 
just, honourable, and of good report. And it is 
in this sense that Christ said to His disciples, 
Be cheerful, be of good heart, be happy, 
realize the sunshine of your lives, the blessed- 
ness of your destiny, ** be of good cheer." But 
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it all depends upon the kind of Gospel which 
Christ declared, whether these words are really 
**good cheer" or not. If Christ's Mission to earth 
was what some people make it out to be, then 
the most horrible calamity, the most excruciating 
catastrophe of earth, the most deadly pestilence 
would be better "cheer " than that ! I would 
turn to the Angels of Bethlehem, and say, ** Ye 
mocked me, when ye told me ye had brought 
to the earth 'tidings of great joy.'" Let me 
illustrate one phase of this truth. Take the 
heathen. We send Missionaries to the heathen. 
Now all men have eternal hope for heathen. 
Every Christian deals gently with the future of a 
heathen. There is no man who absolutely and 
eternally damns a heathen. The most you say 
of the heathen is this, that you must leave their 
future alone ; leave them to God to be dealt 
with ; but of course, you say, they have never 
known Gospel truth to refuse it, and therefore 
they have not resisted the Light. Around these 
heathen, then, you allow the circle of hope to 
shine. Well, you are going to send Missionaries 
to convert them, and in doing this you are 
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doing what is right, for you are doing what 
the Bible tells you to do. But what are you 
going to give them in place of their old faith, 
around which you even allow the light of eternal 
hope lingers ? Are you going to offer them in 
exchange a religion of " good cheer," of happy 
doctrines, of bright hopes ? If you are. then 
convert them by all means. Do everything 
you can to turn the heathen to your Gospel of 
Christianity. But, on the other hand, if you 
are going to give them in exchange a religion 
that tells them that unless they believe some 
obscure doctrine they cannot be saved ; that 
unless they believe what you believe they can- 
not be saved ; then you have robbed them of a 
light and of a hope which, in spite of their 
heathenism, they possessed ; for the chances 
are, comparatively speaking, few and meagre, 
that they will believe just what you believe, or 
pronounce " Shibboleth " just in the same way 
as you pronounce it, or say "Amen " as heartily 
as you do, to your Creed of doctrinal belief. 

Again I say that the acceptability of the 
Gospel depends upon this fact — this all-impor- 
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tant fact — Is the Gospel that you offer me one 
of ** good cheer ; " or is it a Dante's " Inferno," 
or a Milton's "Paradise Lost?" I assert it 
with all the confidence possible, realizing the 
solemnity of pulpit teaching, that the Religion 
of the Bible is one absolutely of "good cheer." 
If it be not so, then I admire the Bible as a 
poetical effusion, as a masterpiece of brief 
eloquence, as a perfect specimen of clever 
sophistry, but I would deny its truth, its inspi- 
ration, or its divine claims. But the Bible, 
from beginning to end, is, to me, a message to 
the world of " good cheer." The Gospel begins 
with it, Bethlehem listened to it, and the stars 
shone brighter as they heard it, when, as I have 
already reminded you, the Angels sang to it 
this Love Story — " Glory to God in the High- 
est ; and on earth peace, good will towards 
men ; ^ * for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy,which shall be to all people." 
This is what the angels told the earth. 

And it was in this Spirit that Christ taught 
the world. When He told it how to pray. He 
said, " Say, Our Father." When He preached 
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to it His first reported Sermon, He began it 
with the sweetest Beatitudes the world has ever 
heard. Of the woman the Jews wished to 
stone, He said, " Neither do I condemn thee ; 
go, and sin no more." Of the multitude that 
crucified Him, He said, ** Father, forgive them." 
And His last act on earth, as He was parted 
from His disciples on the hill of Olivet, was to 
leave the world blessing it. All this was but 
the fulfilment of the message the Bethlehem 
Angels told the world in song, that Christ's 
Coming would bring ** good tidings of great 
joy, which should be to all people." 

But you bring me some beautifully-bound 
theological book, closed with a decorated golden 
clasp ; having on its cover a large red cross, 
written by some learned or unlearned divine, 
and you say to me, "Ah! but see what Dr. 
So-and-So says; just read that page, and then 
what can you say ? " Well, all I can say to 
him, (and I am afraid he is hurt at what I say, 
although I do not for a moment wish to disparage 
his goodness,) is that I prefer to believe the 
Angels, as it is a matter of choice between the 
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two I I know he is Doctor, Professor, Asso- 
ciate of this and that learned Society ; most 
orthodox of unorthodox Christians ; I know he 
is a most worthy and zealous member of Unions, 
Associations, Guilds, Brotherhoods, and Con- 
fraternities, in fact, a complete emporium of 
congregated orthodoxy ; I know all this ; but 
O Rabbi, learned Master, forgive me when I 
say, that I prefer the Angels, and they told me 
to rejoice, and to be glad at the message they 
were commanded to bring the earth. It 
was more than the Angels ; for it was Jesus 
Himself, who said to us this, *' Be of good 
cheer." 

But there must be a reason for this ** good 
cheer." In things that pertain to eternity, we 
must have a very solid foundation for our joy. 
No mere chances, or mere hopes ; no mere 
** hoping for the best," or doubtful theories will 
satisfy us. No mere speculations, or surmis- 
ings, however beautiful or attractive, will be 
solid enough foundation on which to build our 
peace. We must have ground to anchor our 
hopes to, more sure than the hills about us. 
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We must have a hope, that is more than mere 
hope, even a " sure and certain hope." Dying 
men and women must have more than mere 
straws to clutch at ; something more than 
poetic fancies, or mere sentimental rhapsodies. 
No shifting sand will do to build upon ; no 
vapour, no dreamy cloudland ; but it must be 
a sure and steadfast anchorage, a Rock of 
Ages which is eternal, and which the ravages 
and changes of times cannot molest or destroy. 
What, then, are the grounds upon which we 
may rejoice with confidence, and with " good 
cheer ? " Let us, in our answer to this all- 
important question, take the latter part of our 
text word by word, ** I have overcome the 
world." 

Who can it be, who claims such power and 
authority as to say, " / have overcome the 
world ? " Has earthly conqueror ever dared to 
make so bold a statement as this ? Yes ; there 
was, for instance, Alexander the Great. He 
spoke of a *' world" that he had conquered, and 
it is said that he wept because he had no other 
world to conquer. But Alexander's world was 
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but a little world ; for the " world " he thought 
he had conquered was after all but a portion of 
this round world on which we live. But what- 
ever his conquest may have been, it was after 
all but a transient conquest of territory. He 
had not conquered human passions; nor the 
power of sin in the world. He conquered lands, 
but not hearts ; nor was he conqueror over one 
pang of human pain, or one throb of deep-told 
sorrow. Therefore, though he conquered lands, 
and overcame territories, the world with its 
sin, its cares, its burdens, its sorrows, its future 
hopes, was left unconquered still ! But here, in 
this text, is One speaking. Who claims for 
Himself the attribute of complete, perfect, 
absolute conquest ! *'/." **/ have overcome 
the world/' It is God Who speaks. Jesus 
is the Conqueror. God looked upon the 
world, and seeing its declensions, its wanderings 
from right, its backslidings, said, '* This will 
not do ; it is My world ; I have made it, loved 
it with an everlasting love, nursed it in its 
infancy, in the cradle of love ; led it by the 
guiding of My Own Hand, and I cannot leave 
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it as it is, or allow any usurper to dethrone Me, 
and to win its worship and its love." And so 
loving it, God sent His only-begotten Son ; 
the strongest of the strong ; the mightiest of all 
conquerors ; He came to earth, with a purpose 
and a mission no less than this, to subdue the 
world unto Himself. Did He conquer? Was 
He able to do what His wish and intention 
was to do ? Was the result a complete victory, 
or was His but a partial success ? Is it possible 
that there can be two answers to such a question ? 
Is it possible that there lives the man, not the 
Atheist or the Sceptic, but the reverent believer 
in the Omnipotence and Divinity of God, who 
can allow his mind, if it be but for a moment, 
to question the Supremacy of God as a 
Conqueror ? Can there be any reverent mind 
that can imagine some Goliath in the world ; 
some evil spirit, some power of sin, to prove 
itself stronger than Almighty God; and mightier 
as a Conqueror than He ? Can it be possible, 
when God in Christ deliberately entered into 
the world to do battle with sin, personified 
under the title of Satan, that, after all, sin at 
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least shared the conquest with Christ ? Was 
Christ then foiled in His purpose ; did He find a 
compeer in Satan ; and had He at His Ascension 
into Heaven to acknowledge that after all in 
sin, "the strong man armed," He found one 
whom He could not wholly overcome, but had 
to be content with a partial victory, and an 
imperfect conquest ? 

I hold my breath at such a thought. 
There is no being so Almighty as God. No 
man, nor spirit, nor devil so Omnipotent as 
He ; and to attribute any failure to God, any 
inability to do what He wills to do, is a black 
thought outside the range of all faith, and 
against every notion of Christianity, or of the 
existence of God. It is enough then to me, to 
know this, that it is God Himself Who says, 
"7 have overcome the world." No Saint or 
Angel could do it, however pure, however holy; 
but God could do it, for no power in earth, or 
heaven, or hell is able to resist Him ! And this 
second word is so full of comfort. " I have over- 
come the world." The Conquest is no future 
event. I have not to seek the Temple Court 
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where the prophet kneels beneath the light of 
inspiration, and bid him tell me if, in the ages 
to come, the world is to have its Conqueror. 
I have not to resort to the Urim and the 
Thummim of my High Priest, and ask for 
counsel as to what victory is in store for the 
world. I have but to open my Bible; to read 
its story of " good cheer," in Gospel and in 
Epistle, and there I find the deed is done, the 
battle has been fought out ; and from Olivet's 
heights, as we sang in our hymn to-day — 

" See the Conqueror mounts in triumph, ♦ * * 

With the trump of Jubilee ; 
Lord of battles, God of armies, 

He has gained the victory ; " 

Then the next word in the text is so over- 
whelmingly grand. ** I have overcome the world." 
In all that I have been saying to-night, I have 
anticipated this word " overcome." This much 
at least I may add, that it shows there was that 
which needed overcoming. Nay, more than 
this, the one to be overcome, was no weak, 
unimportant adversary, for all the Saints that 
had ever lived were found powerless to over- 
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come it, and it took none less than God Himself 
to lead the world to victory. No mean adver- 
sary, nor one to be lightly esteemed, that took 
a God to do battle successfully with it. I do 
not underrate the power of sin. I do not lightly 
regard the all but omnipotence of evil. I do 
not smile at temptation, or lust, or the evil 
spirits of unrighteousness that walk to and fro 
in the earth. Far from it. My own heart's 
experience would prevent me from doing that. 
All I say is, that though sin is the strong man 
armed, who tried to keep his goods in peace, 
Christ, as a stronger than he, came upon him, 
.and overcame him, and took from him all his 
armour wherein he trusted, and divided his 
spoils.' 

Then there is the last word in the text which 
again I have anticipated in the remarks I have 
been making this evening. ** I have overcome 
the WORLD." It was a great, wide conquest ! 
Humanity of all ages is no measurable nation. 
Sectarianism has tried to measure it and to 
minimise it ! Vaticanism has tried to limit it ! 
But the great fact of the Bible, the Truth of 
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Christ's own words, still remains the same, " I 
have overcome the world." 

This is the great leading Truth which 
Ascension-tide teaches the world. And be- 
lieving this, is there not just cause to be of 
" good cheer ?" Knowing that midst our laby- 
rinths of graves, our minglings and comming- 
lings with death ; our daily experiences of pain ; 
our bitter struggles with temptation and with 
sin ; we are, after all, the children of One, 
who not only holds us by the hand, but also 
says to us, ** Be of good cheer ; I have overcome 
the world ! '' 
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Revelation xxi. 12. 
' • Twelve gates, and at the gates twelve Angels." 

At the time of a Michaelmas Festival, when 
we are specially thinking of the blessed Angels, 
it is but natural that we should look up towards 
Heaven, the Home of the Angels. And these 
words that I have taken as my text to-night, 
form part of a wonderful description of the new 
Heaven and the new earth. It gives us a vision 
of *' that great City, the Holy Jerusalem.** It 
tells us how its walls are "jasper," and the city 
itself *'pure gold, like unto clear glass." It 
tells us that the Lord God Almighty, and the 
Lamb are its Temple, and that the nations, not 
the elect few, but " the Nations of them which 
are saved walk in the Light thereof.'* And it 
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tells of the twelve gates of the city (to which I 
wish especially for a moment or two to refer to- 
night) made of pearl, so that " every several 
gate was of one pearl," and it is at each of 
these gates — says the Bible — that an Angel 
stands. 

And the first thing I want you to .notice 
about these Angel-Gates is their position. They 
are not all built facing one way, nor do the 
Angels all look one way. The 13th verse 
describes their position. " On the east three 
gates.; on the north three gates; on the south 
three gates ; and on the west three gates." 
Here is a beautiful illustration of that true say- 
ing, that " Truth is many-sided." One Angel 
looks towards the east ; another towards the 
north ; another towards the south ; and another 
towards the west. Truth, whether in Heaven 
or earth, is the same, it is ever ** many-sided." 
But on earth, owing to our sin, and our partial 
knowledge and ignorance, we love to distort its 
many-sidedness. Every sect has, so to speak, 
its own Temple, just as it is said in figure, that 
every man lives in a little world of his own. 
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And we are too prone to make our Temple with 
one Gate, and to put not an Angel there, but 
some favourite preacher, or pope, or religious 
leader. To the Wesleyan the Temple is all 
Wesleyan ; to the Baptist it is a Baptist Tem- 
ple ; to the Congregationalist it is a Congrega- 
tionalist Temple ; and there, at its one narrow 
gate, stands Whitefield, or Bunyan, or some 
other well-known Sectary of his day. Or 
there is the great Roman Church, with her 
proud history, and her long roll of canonized 
Saints. She has built in her mind the idea of 
this one Temple, with one glittering gate, look- 
ing in one direction, out towards the grey 
Italian hills, having her home, ultramontane, 
beneath ** the deep glowing blue of Italy's 
skies." But not to weary you with examples 
which it would be easy to multiply, let me say, 
that human nature is prone to build its own 
separate, ideal temple, and to place at its one 
gate the Angel-preacher, or teacher of its love. 
But the Temple above, where there is no imper- 
fection, either in knowledge, or in understand- 
ing, has twelve gates surrounding the city, and 
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at these twelve gates the twelve Angels stand. 
But in the fact of three of these Angels 
looking northward, three southward, and three 
towards the east, and three towards the west, 
I see the universality of the Love of God. I 
see in it the Spirit that breathes in such a well- 
known text, as *' God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
Eternal Life." On earth, in our temples, we 
too often make the twelve gates one, and the 
twelve Angels one. We too often do what the 
verse of one of our most beautiful hymns tells 
us we do — 

"We make His Love too narrow, 

By false limits of our own ; 
And we magnify His strictness 

With a zeal He will not own." 

For instance, our temple has but one gate, 
and it only looks towards the North. And we 
look out upon our Northern prospect with the 
most complete satisfaction. We see nothing 
but redeemed lands, and chosen pastures before 
us. All the inhabitants are elect and precious, 
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and are a chosen people and a royal priesthood. 
But as for those southern lands or people, those 
eastern or western souls, we turn our back upon 
them. They are no part of the royal heritage. 
We doubt their citizenship, if not their Salva- 
tion. And we leave them, with no gate to lookout 
upon them, and no Angel to be standing with his 
face towards them, in the ideal temple of our 
love. But the Temple which the Bible, in this 
Chapter describes, has gates all round it, looking 
everyway, and the loving gaze of Ministering 
Angels, is seen to be directed everyway. There 
is a gate and an Angel looking towards England, 
despite her pride, and her Pharisaical sin. 
There are gates and Angels looking towards — 

"Greenland's icy mountains, 

And India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand." 

The Light of Love, that shines from every 
gate like some great ray from the sun, falls every 
way. There is light all round the Temple ! 

But if I were only to speak of this earth 
itself, my view, I think, would be a narrow one. 
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It may be that the Angel at each gate of the 
Temple may be the Guardian Angel of some 
great world, or constellation of worlds. There 
is no Doctor of Divinity that will ever make me 
believe that this is the only inhabited world, 
and that all those myriad stars and planets tha"t 
I see over me, are nothing more or less than so 
many rushlights to light me to -bed. And it is 
no mere fancy or poet's dream to think that 
earth itself may have its special Guardian 
Angel, standing at one of the Temple's twelve 
gates. And that those beautiful worlds above 
us, that sparkle in our midnight sky, have each 
their special Guardian Angel. In that striking 
Poem, so full of beautiful ideas, I mean ** Festus,*' 
a work which ought to be more read by thoughtful 
men and women, this idea is well worked out. 
How earth, in its childhood's day, was given its 
Guardian Angel, and how that Angel loved it, 
and is made to say to God — 

•• Let me not then have watched o'er it in vain, 
From age to age, from hour to hour, I still 
Have hoped it would grow better — hope so now : 
'Tis better than it once was, and hath more 
Of mind and freedom than it ever had, 
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I love it more than ever. Thou didst give 

It to me as a child. To me earth is 

Even as the boundless universe to Thee ; 

Nay, more ! for Thou could'st make another. It is 

My world. Take it not from me, Lord." 

And then the poem makes God the Son to 
say Hnes, of which the first two are these — 

" Think not I lived and died for thine alone, 
Or that no other sphere hath hailed Me Christ." 

It may be that the twelve Angels, standing 
some eastward, some westward, some with 
their faces towards the north, and some towards 
the south, at the pearly gates of the New 
Jerusalem, as they look out into the depths of the 
Eternal space, may be the Guardian Angels of 
other worlds, where other tongues, and other lips 
chant the praises of their Creator and their God. 

And now let me turn for a moment to my 
second and last application of th6 text this 
evening. There was a figure of this Heavenly 
vision to be seen in the earthly City of Jeru- 
salem. Jerusalem, as you know, was a City 
encompassed with massive walls, in which were 
gates, some looking this way, and some that 
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across " the hills that stand round about Jeru- 
salem." There was the Damascus Gate, and 
the Jaffa Gate, and the Golden Gate, and others. 
And at these gates, which were closed at 
sunset, (unlike the Heavenly Gates which stand 
open day and night), there were watchers 
pacing to and fro, that gave rise to the prophet's 
eloquent words, "Watchman, watchman, what 
of the night ?" And the watchman said, " The 
morning cometh, and also the night." 

But to-night I have not time to dwell upon 
this picture of the Gates of Jerusalem, I will 
rather in the last place, individualize this idea, 
and bring it as a thought of comfort to your 
hearts in this crowd to-night. 

Wherever you are, and whatever you do that 
is good, you are never out of sight of one of the 
Gates of God's Love, where the Ministering 
Angels stand. Perhaps you are, so to speak, 
in the cold Northern hemisphere ; and your 
hearts are cold and lifeless ; and your love for 
God like an iceberg. You long to be better ; 
you want to feel greater warmth in your religion, 
in your prayers, in your Communions ; but still 
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you feel dead and cold. And you think you are 
shut out from God ; that He has turned away 
from you, and left you there by yourself. Nay! 
Nay! Look up at God's Heavenly Temple 
above you, even from your icy standpoint, and 
how is it there ? There is a gate that looks out 
towards that cold North Country, and there is 
an Angel standing there, with his face towards 
the North. 

Or you may be, to speak in a figure, in the 
east, whence come the cold, cutting winds. 
The cold, cutting winds of sorrow, and of trial, 
of poverty, or of bereavement, of anxiety, and 
of care. And your heart is so bowed in its 
grief, so all but broken with its pain, that you 
begin to think Ged has forsaken you, and that 
there is no Angel to watch beside your bed of 
pain, or to strengthen you in the garden of your 
agony. And you write on the ground hard 
things about God*s Love and Mercy, and you 
say with one of old, " Hath God forgotten to 
be gracious ? " Look up ! Heaven is above you. 
The Holy City, with its twelve gates and twelve 
Angels, is above you ; and there you see that 

K 
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there are at least three gates looking toward 
the east, and at least three Ministering Angels, 
all looking down at you 1 

Or are you, figuratively speaking, living in 
the sunny south, where the soft and gentle 
west wind murmurs in the trees ? Are you 
living, if I may so term it, in the sunshine ? 
Is God crowning your year with goodness : 
giving you health, and happy homes, and kind 
friends, and best of all, Himself? Has He 
wiped away some of the tears that used to fill 
your eyes, and made what were once ** crooked 
places, straight, and rough places, plain ? '* Do 
you seem to be living in an atmosphere that 
resembles what the Preacher described, when 
he said, " The winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land ?" And 
is such a life incompatible with true Religion ? 
Is it out of keeping with the spirit which is of 
Christ ? A thousand times, No ! We look up 
at the Holy City that needs no temple to lighten 
it, and there are six gates out of the twelve all 
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looking toward the south, and toward the west. 
And there are six beautiful Angels looking down 
upon the sun-lit scene beneath them. And 
they are rejoicing with those that rejoice. 
Even singing with them, and uniting their 
praises with those of the sons and daughters of 
earth. There can be, then, no circumstance 
in life, whether it be of joy or sorrow, that has 
not the presence of its Ministering Angel. There 
were Angels in the Garden of Gethsemane as 
well as over the beautiful Bethlehem hills. 

The same God, and the same Guardian 
Angels that were ours in the day of storm, are 
ours in the days of greatefr calm. He who 
permitted the storm brings the calm. And the 
three Angels that looked down upon the east 
have like companions who are looking down 
to-night upon the gentler west ; and God's Love 
is the same for ever, and of His Mercy there is 
no end. 



